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On the Safety of Foundations. 
SAFE foundation 
is the first object 
of the care of 


universally is 
this felt to be 
the case that 
the statement cf 
the fact may be 
called a truism. 
It is, perhaps, 
open to that objection. Bat it is at the same 
time something more. It is, at all events, a very 
suggestive traism. The terms of the architect, 
as to this elementary necessity, have passed into 
the language of art, of science, of politics, of 
religion, and of philosophy. We constantly meet 
with reference to the fundamental principles of 
art and of science, to the bases of political or 
religious opiniov, to the firm ground on which 
the edifice of philosophy is erected. When we 
seek to express certain, fixed, ia- 
dabitable, we speak of its sure foundation, I: 
may not be amiss to look a little at the practical 
import of a word that plays so great a part in 
our ordinary language. 

The importance to the architect of a thorough 
scientific acquaintance with the principles which 
should regulate the foundations of his buildings, 
and with the practical details which affect the 
application of his materia ls, becomes more appa- 
rent the more we advance in civilisation; that 
is to say, the more rapid is the increase of popu 
lytion, and the more densely is it agglomerated 
round its chief centres. The Arab drives his 
tent-pegs into the sand of the desert or into the 
sward on which he pastures his half-wild flocks 
or herds. The hunter, the fisher, the agri- 
calturist, finds a dry and sheltered spot, on 
which to erect his hut, shanty, or shed, with 
little or no disturbance of the soil. Bat as huts 
collect into hamlets, as tracks become beaten 
into roads, as men collect into communities, more 
care and forethought become necessary in the 
foundation of their abodes. Drainage becomes 
needful. Year by year the provision for this 
element of health aud comfort demands more 





care and art. An open ditch is found to be a} 


naisance. Culverts or covered drains are ivtro- 
daced. With this change from the original 
automatic action of rainfall and evaporation, a 
more elaborate foundation is required for the 
house. Security has to be looked into, so has 
health. Cellars are placed below the dwelling. 
rooms, both for economy of space, and for the 
sake of dry floors. Beneath these cellars the 
footings of the walls have to be carried, and the 
character of the soil on which they are laid 
demands carefal investigation. 

Again, as buildings increase in size, in weight, 
and in importance, the security of their founda. 
tions demands increasing care. Space fails; 
land becomes of more value, The side of a 


in the mud, a quay wall is now required. As 
commerce throngs the quay, the requirements of 
the shipper demand the aid of acrane. From a 
small jib worked by hand, or by a simple crab, 
the crane grows into a steam-driven, or an 
bydraulic, machine, capable of raising many tons 
at atime. Here, again, absolute security of 
foundation is required, and required often where 
the nataral level of the spot is formed of ooze, 
wet sand, or half-dried mud. Nor is the growth 


of marine and riverside architecture confined to | across 


the shore. Piers jat out into the sea or river. 
Great bridges are required to maintain an un- 
broken communication over a stream or tide- 
way. Lighthouses, pier-heads, or forte are 
demanded for the protection of the growing 
harbour, and the architect may be called on to 
base structures of the highest importance on 
eites where a foundation can only be obtained 





by extraordinary labour, directed by practised 
skill. 

M. Gandard, a professor at the Academy of | 
Lausanne, bas given a series of lectures or | 
papers on Foundations, a translation of which, | 
by Mr. L. F. Vernon Harcourt, has lately been 
printed among the selected papers of the Insti 
tution of Civil Eogineers. It will be of interest 
to look at some of the facts brought together by 
the Lausanne professor. 

M. Gaudard classes foundations under two 
heads :—(1.) Ordinary foundations, on land, or 
protected from any considerable rush. of water; 
(2.) Hydraulic foundations, in rivers, or the sea. 
Simple as this division may seem, it cannot be 


. | taken as exhaustive. Oar own experience has 


farnished cases of difficulty and importance that 
will come under neither head. What would 
M. Gaudard say, for example, to a peat bog? 
What to a broad valley, covered with good turf, 
and offering firm support for any moderate 
weight, but covering a treacherous gulf of semi- 
fluid mad, which will rise in waves at the side, 
and allow of profound subsidence, if any heavy 
atracture be raised on the deceptivesoil? What 
would he say to sinking 4 ft. or 5 ft. below adry 
marly soil, and finding a ranniog sand, full of 
water, below ? These are instances that occur in 
the practice of the English architect or engineer, 
They form a very difficult stady. In fact, so far 
from a simple division of foundations into ordi. 
nary and hydraulic being adequate, a long series 
of cases may be suggested, each of which demands 
special treatment, and offers special difficulties. 
The presence of water is the chief, but by no 
means the only, cause of difficulty. 

The limiting expression for the resistance of a 
foundation must be within the crusuing strength 
of the material of which it is composed. As to 
this we have muth experimental information, 
although not so mach as might be. desirable to 
attain, It would be of great service to the archi. 
tect to have an exhaustive monograph written on 
the subject. The elastic strength of materials 
(cast iron excepted) is, in general terms, half of 





ite ultimate or breaking strength. The elastic 


navigable river gradcally assumes a commercial | limit of cast iron is not yet clearly determined 
importance. Where a boat might formerly lis’ bat the same proportion is usually allowed. The 


mean comparative strength of cast iron, obtained 
from a number of experiments by Mr. Hodgkin- 
son, was 38525 tons per square inch. Thie, of 
course, is something immensely beyond the 
demand that the architect oan in any case have 
to make on the resistance of any material. We 
mention it only as an outside figure. Coming to 
the materials ordinarily to be met with in a 
natural condition, the highest resistance yet 
tabulated is that of the quartz rock of Holyhead, 
its plane of lamination, which is given 
by Mr. Mallet at 11-4 tons per squareinch. If 
the weight be applied parallel to the lamination, 
this stone will crash with 625 tons per square 
inch. This is a very great strength. Irish 
greenstone has a resistance to crushing weight of 
9°30 tons per square inch, according to Wilkin. 
son; Irish slates, resistances of 10°60 tons on 
beds, and 6 23 tons on edge, to the 
same experiments ; Irish marble, of 9 0 and 6°75 
| tons per square inch. Aberdeen granite has a 
resistance of 487 tons, according to Rennie ; 
Peterhead, of 3°70 tons; Cornish, of 2°83 tons. 
Sandstones range from 3:52 tons per squareinch for 
Arbroath pavement, to ‘97 for Runcorn red sand- 
stone. Marble is quoted as 4°32 tons for the ordi- 
nary white-veined, and 1°44 for stataary marble. 
Iriah limestones, which are akin to marbles, rise 
to a strength of from 756 to 5°06. Parbeok 
stone has a crushing weight of 4°09. That or 
chalk is as low as°224. This is inferior to the 
strength of bricks, which vary from *358 for red 
bricks to 3°275 for rough Staffordshire blue. 
Stourbridge fire.clay has a resistance of ‘766. 
We cantion the reader, however, that the resist. 
ance of ‘358 for ordinary red brick, which was 
obtained by Rennie, is not now to be taken for 
granted. As bricks are at present made, they 
require experiment. Mr, E. Clark gives a resist- 
ing power for brickwork in cement of only “232 
tons per equare inch,—hardly more than that 
of chalk, The strength of Portland cement 
depends on its age, and on the quantity of 
sand mixed with it; varying from 267 tons 
when neat, and 2 04 tons when mixed in the pro- 
portion of one to one sand, when nine months old, 
to 0:43 when in the proportion of five sand to one 
cement, and only three months old. Blocks of 
concrete made with Portland cement, being 
12 in. cubes compressed, twelve months old, 
have given a resistance of 170°5 tons per block, 
or 1°18 per square iach, if one to one; and 91:0 
tons per block, or °62 tons per square inch, of 
six sand to one cement, when six months old. 
Mortar varies from *194 to ‘357 tons per inch, 
according to qualities of lime and sand. It will 
result from the above that half the lowest 
resistance shown, or, say, 1 owt. per square inch, 
being about eight times the atmospheric pres- 
sare, is the utmost weight to which a carefal 
architect will subject the area of ordinary 
foundations. And in allowing a weight of this 
magnitude to come on the ground, care has to 
be taken to ascertain the geological natare, and 
actaal condition, of the site. 

M. Gaudard gives from 55 to 110 owt. 





per equare foot as a safe load on stiff clay, mar! 








sand, or gravel. From 165 to 183 owt., or about 
25 per cent. more than we have ourselves above 
indicated, have been put on close sand in the 
foundatione of the Gorai Bridge, and on gravel 
at the Loch Ken Viaduct at Bordeaux. Some 
settlement bas taken place with a load of 152 owt. 
per square foot on a bridge at Nantes. Under 
the cylindrical piers of the Szegedin Bridge in 
Hungary, the soil, consisting of clay intermixed 
with fine sand, bears a load of 133 owt. per square 
foot ; but it was deemed expedient to increase 
its supporting power by driving piles in the in- 
terior of the cylinders, and also to protect the 
latter by meeting outside. The on the 
bottom of the cylinders for the Cannon-street 
Bridge is stated at 117 owt. per foot euper., and 
for the Charing-cross Bridge at 159 owt. The 
pressure on the rocky foundation of the Roque- 
Favour aqueduct is 267 owt. per square foot. 
The ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, which 
may be taken to denote the minimum resisting 
power of the most unstable foundation, is about 
19 cwt. per square foot. The weight which the 
human body brings to bear on the small area on 
which the pressure of a well. formed foot (without a 
shoe) normally comes, is about two-thirds of the 
pressure of the atmosphere, for a man 5 ft. 64 in. 
high. Thus the surface of an Irish bog, of a 
Scotch moss, of a Welsh marsh, or of a Linooln- 
shire fen, over which a man can just step with- 
out displacing the tufts of reedy grass on which 
he pute his foot, has a resisting tenacity of 
about 12 owt. per squere foot. The weight of a 
house 30 ft. by 15 ft., and 25 ft. high, with walls 
18 in. thick (taking roof and floors to weigh as 
much per square as @ single wall), only comes 
to abous 8°5 owt. per foot of area; so that if 
the weight of the walls were thrown on a plat- 
form and distributed over all the area covered, 
the honse would be quite stable on the bog. Bat 
as the weight actually is distributed by means of 
footings, the usual pressure on the base of the | 
walls will be about double that which would 
result from the distribution of the pressure over 
the whole area covered by the roof. The weight 
of a granite obelisk 72 ft. high on its own base, 
is about 6 tons per square foot. We have seen 
that the lowest resisting power attributed to 
granite is 2 83 tons per square inch. Assuming, 
therefore, half the crushing resistance as the 
limit of safety, a granite column might be raised 
to the height of more than 2,000 ft. before the 
lower stones were in any danger of crushing. 
These data lead to the remark, which may 
not be in the first instance obvious, that the 
Pyramid is anything but a truly architectural 
form of structure. The admirable materials at 
the command of the ancient Egyptians allowed 
them to adopt any form of edifice which the 
fancy of the architect might suggest. They 
were not bound ard tied to that which 
springs from a scientific use of but slightly 
resisting material. In fact, no simple form of 
structure can be worse adapted for stability, 
as far as the question of foundations is con- 
cerned, than the Pyramid. The great Pyramid 
had a height of 485 ft., with a base 764 ft. 
equare. But the weight of this prodigions mass 
of 3,500,000 enbic yards of masonry is about as 
ill distribated over the area of the base as it is 
possible to contrive. At the outer edges the 
pressure commences at nothing; while in the 
centre, if the mass were solid, it would be as 
much as 40 tons per square foot. This does 
not, as we have seen, indeed, approach the 
crushing strength of granite, or of the harder 
stones. But if we make the proper correction 
for the weights and resistances, we see that a 
brick pyramid of such dimensions would far 
too narrowly approach the limits of resistance 
for the lower courses in the middle of the 
structure, even for burnt bricks. And with 
regard to almost any foundation except the 
live rock, the imposition of so ill.distributed 
& weight would be extremely likely to cause 
displacement. Thue viewed as a matter of 
foundation, a pyramid is anything bat a symbol 
of architectural permanence and stability ; 
although, as a mere form of resistance to atmo. 
spheric and meteoric action, it may to some 
extent be regarded in that light. 

Retorning to the recommendations of the 
Lausanne professor, we find the statement that 
” when the ground consists of rock, hard marl, 
stiff clay, or fine eand, the foundations can be 
laid at once on the natural surface, or with 
slight excavation, and with horizontal ste 
where the ground slopes.” We should be ex- 
tremely sorry to follow this advice for the 
erection of any building of great magnitude, 





stepping up the foundations is one that should be 
ed with 


jealousy. Indepen- 
dently of any questions that may arise es to 
displacement of the ground under the the 
mere fact of basing a heavy wall on 
masonry or concrete of different thicknesses is 
objectionable. The subsidence in the case of 
brickwork, or the swelling which sometimes 
takes place in the solidification of concrete, 
gives a total movement of the plane at 
the upper surface of the work 
tionate to the thickness of the work iteelf 


a 


the slope 
gularity of the courses of the work above. Our 
recommendation would be to the very contrary 
of M. Gandard’s suggestion, that in any cases 
where, for the sake of economy, the foundations 
of a great building are stepped, sufficient time: 
must be allowed for the subsidence, consolida- 
tion, and drying of the foundation work before 
any attempt shoald be made to carry on the 
superstructure. We have recently seen how 
careful Smeaton was not to raise his famous 


to be overspread with concrete we should say 
it was live et " ey posed Mis Rondaes 
says, “| buildings have ly built 
og —ileheeai, of too great thickness to be 
excavated, by the aid of excellent bydraulio 
mortar, and by excavating separately the bed of 
each bottom stone.” It is difficult to under. 
stand the meaning of this sentence, which con- 
tinues,—“ Sach a building will be stable if its 


pressure on the foundations is uniform through- | j 


out, and if it is placed sufficiently deep to counter- 
balance the tendency of the sand to flow back 
into the foundations.” It is hardly possible that 
the translator can here have done justice to the 


professor. The sentence, as it stands, absolutely | j 


fails to convey any meaning to the mind. This 
is the more to be regretted, because the case 
referred to is one of the most difficult that is 
met with in the practice of the architect or of 
the engineer. We can recall two instances that 
came under the personal knowledge of the 
writer, of building on running sand. One was in 
the case of the foundations of a bridge in wet 
sand, which ran, when excavated, together with 
the water. Bat the sand itself was sharp. It 
was not a mere silt or mud. As the water was 
drained from it, it solidified; or rather remained 
perfectly solid. In that case the plan adopted was 
to lower the whole surface of the water in the hill 


containing the stratum by several feet, an opera- 


tion which was effected by tapping it by lateral 
draing. This took some months to carry out, and 
was attended by an unlooked.for expense. All the 
inhabitants of the adjoining hamlet made com- 
plaints as to the drying up of their wells; and 
it became necessary to lower every well in the 
place, or otherwiee to compensate the owners or 
occupiers. When the water was thus lowered 
as far as practicable, large rough stones were 
made to find their own bed on the wet sand 
below them, and the masonry was carried upon 
these stones in the usual way. Of course the use 
of good hydraulic mortar in such a case is indis- 
pensable. The work stood perfectly. 

The only case which we can cite as in any way 
explanatory of the experience above quoted, as 
to excavating separately the bed of every bottom 
stone, is that of the Thames Tunnel. Daring a 
portion of this work headway had to be made 
through a maddy silt, which offered no support 
for the brickwork. The plan there adopted 
was to use an iron frame or shield, made in com. 
partments, so that a small portion could be 
pushed forward at a time. Bricks were thrust 
in by the workmen on the removal of each 
shovelfal of silt ; and immediately set in cement. 


Thus ® solid wall was gradually protraded, 


as if it grew, throngh the water; and the/| of 


cross arches were subsequently cut by hammer 
and cold chisel out of this solid mass. This was 
a work of pecoliar delicacy, difficulty, and 
danger. It was not the Seantiahion alive ttieh 


ps | required this nnusual care. The whole work 


was, eo to speak, foundation. It was the pro- 
‘rusion of a pair of brickwork pipes through strata 
of treacherous character, under the bed of a 





Under no circumstances should the foundations 


navigable river,—in fact, through the mud. 


propor: | i 


the subject, regarding the beauty of the 
district as a national tt to be lightly 
trifled with; a porns Seg me on genera! 
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nor the patient unfli 
that great architect laid, or that awkward basis, 
the solid stracture of his most famous monnu- 








accessible at present, but which will 
be elicited when the scheme comes before Par- 


contest, 

















THE BUILDER. 


On the contrary, we hold that every 
step should be tried rather than 
and that if the demand can be 
uately from any 


manner, and from the source which is least likely. 


to fail or be exhausted. If this cannot be 
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luke should be artificially made to look 
and picturesque by the addition of “ rocks, 
seems to argue the former deficiency rather than 
| the latter. The Manchester engineers 
And quit that ground; their scheme will not “ hold 
water” in that way, at all events, They had 
better say, frankly, ‘‘We are sorry 

but we want a good eupp!: 
Then the question will be argued 
its real merits. If it should be carried ont, we 
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cases have been quite the reverse) 
in the simplest and most unosten 
tious manner; the arrangement of materials, 
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and which, say, will not only deform the land- 
. | scape, but suspend a great volume of water 
at adangerous elevation. As to this, the stream 
requisite to keep up the daily supply talked 
of would hardly amount to what can be 








called “a volume of water,” regarded 
from an point of view. The writers 
are hardly aware how small a pipe, 
com speaking, will carry a very large 


pa eines water, if the flow is continuous. 
as to the appearance of the aquedact, all 
building and engineering operations disfigure 
the site on which they are carried on, while in 
no doubt; but when fairly completed, 
and the rawness of new work worn off, we are 


than otherwise. Many large existing aqueducta 
admittedly are so; the great works of this kind 
which have been carried out by the French Bureau 
des Travaux Publics are among the things that 
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Dilapidated Tenements in Bermondsey. 
At a meeting of the parochial body known as 
the “ Bermondsey Governors and Directors,” on 
the 15th ult., the report of Mr. George Bikington 
(surveyor), with respect to the repairs required 
at No. 127, Berwondsey-street (Kendall's gift), 
stated that thet nement was in so dilapidated a 
condition that: was totally unfit for human 

ion, and rev.mmended the Board to give 
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MUST AN ARTIST BE ONLY AN ARTIST? 
PROFESSIONALISM. 


To what extent do the requirements of o 
liberal education in the fallest sense hamper and 
disable the demands of the most efficient pro- 
fessional education ? On the other hand, is it 
possible for professional accomplishments to 
attain their highest perfection apart from 
participation in Liberal education, even to some 
very considerable extent ? 

How far is professional success, and how far 
professional efficiency, jeopardised by predilec- 
tion for original inquiry,—by enthusiastic devo- 
tion to extending knowledge over undiscovered 
regions,—to finding out the yet unknown, instead 
of restricting one’s self to simply making the 
best use of what has already been discovered ?— 
by an ardour to originate new precedents, and 
not merely to gain a mastery over the old ? 
Even in the case of allowed devotion to historical 
or theoretic investigation, how far is sach pursuit 
promoted or impeded by inclading a very large 
and very varied field of nature, as well as art, 
within the scope of research ? 

These, and such as these, are questions 
which come up in the mind as we glance over 
the speeches of ministers and ex-ministers of 
education, in this extra-Parliamentary season,— 
over opening lectures of medical schools, and 
schemes of reformed academies and universities, 
and the leading articles and multifarious corre- 
spondence that they call forth in such earnest- 
ness and such abundance. 

Two universities of North Britain have recently 
been in correspondence, not to say controversy, 
as to the terms on which the degree of Medical 
Doctorate shall be granted, and open up a subject 
that has bearings beyond the walls of the medical 
schools: shall the coveted “ letters,’ M.D., be 
granted on proof alone of complete medical 
acquirements, or shall a condition be annexed of 
a certain, and perhaps a considerable, knowledge 
of Greek? The divergence between Kdinbargh 
and Aberdeen, at this crisis of medical certifica- 
tion, is manifestly about a principle which may 
have its application at any time to any other pro- 
fession,—to the official promotion of studenis in 
any art and at any stage of general education. 
It is conceded, of course, that not in medicine 
alone, but in any branch of study,—in archi- 
tecture not the least,—the very nomenclature 
and technology can scarcely be understood satis- 
factorily without some knowledge of Greek, but 
what this amounts to is so simply rudimentary 
that a demand for it can scarcely be taken to 
affect the main question. This question is not 
80 much or go seriously ov what terms a degree 
shall be conceded, as under what circumstances, 
if conditions are unreasonable, it may be as un- 
fairly as unhappily withheld. It is very desirable, 
no doubt, that all students who are admitted to 
the Life School of the Royal Academy,—to go 





different establishments to give their own degrees, 
buat with signs of origin; so that M.D, Cantab., 
and M.D. Londio., or M.D. Mancun., &o., and 
M.A. and LL.D., &c., similarly distinguished, 
might carry with them, by general notoriety, 6 
declaration of special standard as to the kind 
and degree of accomplishments that have io 
each case been verified. 

Bat be the art in question medicine or 
architecture, the official sanction for profes- 
sional competence should be uniform, and by 
uniform test. These questions have a double 
aspect, from points of view of the public 
and of the professional man himeelf; bat 
difference in point of view does not, as is too 
frequently assumed, alter the matter-of-fact 
that is ander such double inspection. The public 
are natorally concerned only to secure the utmost 
professional efficiency ; the individual prac- 
titioner is perhaps excusably regarded by them 
as a cog in a wheel of the great machinery of 
society, whether in driver-wheel or follower, 
and so long as the cog is good and sound for ite 
limited and special fanction, that is all that the 
indifferent public cares for and requires. And 
deny we may not, that a high standard of good 
service and of professional success may con- 
stantly be secured by those who consent to 
accept the conditions of such limitation, Vala- 
able servants of the world have been numbered 
among these, and weil deserving their honours 
and rewards for services conscientiously ren- 
dered. They are not leaders, it may be, in the 
highest sense, and,— 

* Content as men at arms to 
Each with his fronting foe, 


perhaps do not aspire or pretend to be. 

They may possibly direct no more and indeed 
see little more of the causes that sway the 
alternations of the conflict of tastes and battle of 
styles, than the bombardier who, enveloped in 
smoke, sees only the successive flashes of his own 
gun as he stands to it,—No. 3, but stands to it 
without flinching however the contest goes, and 
at least serves his own battery throughout with 
— and alertness, come what may. 

at the question for the individual is often 
only to be decided by reference to his individual 


tastes, opportunities, purposes; and so far in. | the 


volves a great deal that society without does not 
always concern itself about, and probably will 
only do mischicf by attempting directly to 
meddle with. 

There are some who can achieve great success, 
and of no moderate general value, by strict 
economy of powers which are not very extensive,— 
even of powers of application which could never 
stand the strain to which others can subject 
themselves,—body and mind,—with impunity 
and effect. In euch a case is wisely, 
and may be instinctively husbanded, for a main 





here for an example,—should, in addition toa 
certain proficiency in draughtsmanship, have | 
something more than an average of educational | 
advantages; but it is more desirable that no | 
rule must be established that would have 
involved the certain exclasion of a Tarner, | 
to name no others. Unless the French ortho. 
graphy of Napoleon only lost its accuracy in 
later years, some autograph documents which 
we have recently seen would aseuredly have | 
excluded him from Brienne by the application of | 
rules which have eufficed to exclade heira of very 
distinguiehed naval and military names from the 
chance of emulating ancestral careers. The 
scheme of granting to Owens College the right 
of conferring degrees is opposed with vehemence, 
on the ground of riek that a less stringent or | 
less comprehensive teet will be rewarded there 
by a title which elsewhere indicates superior 
general accomplishments, and that so the better 
merits will lose their due distinction. True it 
is, a8 we know, that such things bave been,— 
that foreign universities have made merchandise 
of degrees ; and titles are current, in ence, 
that cast a suspicion on the origin and value of 
others won by more genuine process. The title 
of “Doctor” has been pirated thus unscrupu- 
lously, while “Professor” ig apparently the 
common property of all who profess anything 
whatever, from science and literature to than. 
maturgy and hygeism. Not that the dreaded 
€quivoque is not initiated already, and likely 
to advance. So far as examination of one or 
two sets of Papers indicate, it appears that 
matriculation at one university demands acquire. 
ments which should be snfficient for a fina! 
degree, and at another probably are so, A 
certain remedy would seem to be, to allow 








and clearly seen purpose or branch of study 
with the most careful frugality. Examinations 
that must be passed, matriculations, modera. 
tions, finals, and the rest of it are passed, bné. 
so much in the supposed case the more profit. 
ably, because most cheaply, if only barely passed 
by “scraping through” and collateral studies 
are pursued no step further than will palpably 
pay by results in the special direction which is 
limited by specialised capacity. The result of 
such a life for the world is often one single great 
discovery or great achievement that will bear 
fruit and branch forth under the tending care of 
successors ; and sometimes a series of valuable 
services that help the world slong for the time, 
and that the wcrid will miss until it lights again 


Upon as devoted a specialist. It is vain and 


futile to criticise such a career as based upon a 
mistake,—to criticise it as narrow, reatricted,— 
as going but little way towards vindicating the 
dignity of science or art in all their grander 
comprehensiveness. So far as it does go it is 
good,—and it could not have gone as far as it has, 
had time been spent on studies 

to an enterprise for which capacities, genius, 
opportunities were unsuited or incompetent. It 
will indeed be usually found, if we look closely 
into such a career, that the limitation, decided 
as it may be, was not quite eo absolute as it 
seemed ;—that collateral etady and research 
were not utterly wanting ;—great results could 
scarcely be achieved without them ;—but that a 
certain instinct guided to the directions which 
led most happily to what illustration of the 
special purpose was required, and as infallibly 
marked the point beyond which for such pur- 
poses it was unn to pursue them,—if 


only becanse beyond this point the capacity 
pursnce them must fail, _ ” 





of all,” is doubtless amore rare than the “Jack 
of all trades, who is master of none.” It may 
be reasonably doubted. whether the artist who 
can with equal ease and readiness throw off 
design in any style of architecture whatever, and 
in each with equal observance of character and 
accuracy of detail and ornament, will prove at 
last to have executed even one which in its r 


y 

distinguisbed. Here, again, we deal with a matter 
of degree ; the exclusive familiarity and 

of a single style will as certainly cramp inven- 
tion and limit ideas; we know nothing thoroughly 
in ite best state of which we are not aware of 
the flaws and liability ee 
searcely appreciate ty we 
know somewhat of other forms that are its con- 
traste and indeed its foils, Everything depends 
upon dae subordination. In the of com. 
position, as in composition iteelf, unity, force, 
effect, depend upon the predominance of a central 


secured, there is a limit that need be 
set or can justly be set to the excursiveness of 
study. Sooner or later, the most seemingly 
erratic course may prove to be only erratic in 
the sense of planetary, as ever controlled by 
a central attraction. The apparently wildest 
digressions are found to have been made to end 
at last penaggee reece sate wernt rem 
prin st cwoiatine sggestions, Pus 
home-bringing 
coveries, which give a richness to the elaboration 
of the single interest ; the interest which, how. 
ever out of sight for the time in seeming remote. 
ness, was governing the orbit of the etadent all 


time. 
The same remarks ly in a general way to 
extra - professional —studies which are 
not absolutely required either for professional 


distinction or professional success, that do not 


very importantly promote the chances and the 

opportunities of the best employment of the 
best endowments. 

Bat simple professional success is not all that 

@ professiunal man may — or worthily make 

the object of his life. His duty te himself, to 

his family—if he is so fortanate as to have one, 

—to his country also, be it added, do not demand, 

and,—if he excludes exaggerated estimates and 

his mind from the extra of 

—do not involve, the utter sacrifice of all 


the very highest professional success and so 
much that goes far to compensate,—that msy 
even more than compensate, — for voluntarily 
foregoing more than a certain proportion of such 
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of their best works, we owe the largest debt of 
gratitude. 


The dignity of an art is enhanced immea- 
by the elevation of the general standard 


the front rank of refined and intellectual saleby. 
Assuredly those who become distinguished in 
tpi or and confer 
onour on their colleagues by reflected distinc- 
‘iam ae a liennlicks ctoencioate This is 


past. 
So it is, then, that we might fairly demur 
to the degree which entitles to ise one 
to 


; 


are esse’ connected with it; we may jastly 
think it hard and wrong to be or de. 
terred from the services of the best skill, 
whether we have a limb to be removed, a 
disorder to be identified, or a house or a public 
building to be planned or reformed, because the 


dated Edwards and Henrys, or was vague on the 
nomenclature of orchids or the differential cal- 
culus; but taking the position of the artist himself, 
assuredly he is to be congratulated, and the pro- 
fession is to be congratulated on his account, 
who successfully asserte the compatibility of 
professional studies, professional practice, with 
eympathy for other arts besides his own, and 
the same interest in literature of whatever era, 
ae heritage of cultured society at 
its 








THE BOARD OF WORKS IN RETREAT. 


Tux scheme of the double water-supply for 
nature of which 
promulgation of the 


posed a resolation that the former in 
regard to this point should be rescinded, the result 
was that in spite of the obvious and natural feeling 


members against 
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Cufflin) who counselled them not to go to Par- 
liament with the Bill when they were so ly 
divided on the subject. The probability is, that 
in that case “the House” will be very unequally 
divided, with a large majority on the side of 


al} “the Noes.” The scheme is one so peculiar 


and so partial in ite character that no govern- 
ment wonld be very likely to assent to it unless 
it were demanded, as the best thing that could 
be got, by unmistakeable public 

this is most unlikely to be the case. 
pense of the scheme is and not 
sufficiently estimated ; the 

of the result is patent to every one. It will 
not be nearly so much » question of cost and of 
increased rating as of what we shall get for this. 
It would be worth while to pay a great deal 
more, even, to get a complete and copious 
supply of good water; it is not worth while to 
pay a lesser but still enormous sum for a scheme 
which will only half meet that want, and will 
inflict a most costly and cambersome system of 


supply upon us. 








THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Ir would be difficult to point out any remarkable 
work, or, in fact, any one that could be called 
the leading work, in the eleventh Winter Exhibi- 
tion of Cabinet Pictures in Oil, which has opened 
this week at the Dadley Gallery. This absence 
of a central point of interest generally tells 
against an exhibition, giving an impression of 
mediocrity ; bat there is a good deal to interest 
in the collection. It appears to us that, in com- 


parison with some years, there is less in this 


exhibition of the distinctly “ cabinet-picture” 
element which it professes to represent, and by 
which w« nnderstand pictures on a small scale, 
bat highly finished. On some former occasions 
there were some remarkably typical pictures of 
this class ; in the present exhibition there are a 
good many which may rather be termed sketches 
and stadies than cabinet pictures. So long as 
they are good of their kind, there is nothing in a 
name, except that the contents of the exhibi. 
tion do not quite tally with the title on the 


Not being able, as we said, to begin at any 
palpably important work, we will just notice 
some of the most interesting items in the order 
of numbering; taking figure - subjects first. 
Among these, Miss BE. Pickering’s “‘ Cadmus and 
Harmonia” (20) claims mention as the only 
complete and elaborate study of the figare, and 
as a work aiming at ideal poetic expression. It 
is from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and represents 
Cadmus in the form of a snake climbing roand 
and nestling against the nymph who had been 
his beloved when he was yet in human form, and 
who has not yet undergone the transformation. 
Whether these wild fables do so well for painting 
is perhaps a question. There is something dis- 
agreeable and “uncanny” in the actual appear- 
ance of an elaborately-painted snake twining 
about a woman’s naked body, and we are apt to 
be more struck by the disagreeable fact than by 
the poetic meaning. Otherwise, it is a very 
beantifully-painted figure, showing much refine. 
ment of feeling. It is rather effectively balanced 
by one placed (with obvious intention of con- 
trast) at the other end of the same wall, Miss 
Hi 8 painting of “ The Sleep of Brynhilde” 
(138), the lady now so well known in London 
society through Wagner’s treatment of her story. 
Not that this, though a good solid painting of a 
figure in antique armour, can rank with the firat- 
named work; but it is interesting thus to contrast 
the heroines of Greek and of Gothic mythology 
in painting. Going back to our first position, we 
note, in progress the wall, Mr. Stook’s 
“Watercress Girl” ry Mr. Farquharson’s 
Bers, a tagpee 44), pone er f. 
length portrait of a young girl with ‘habit 
gathered close shenk her with very natural 
action ; and we are brought up before Mr. Frank 
Holl’s “ Hush!” (68), to consider whether this 
is real or affected sentiment. There is a com. 
panion work, “‘ Hushed” (100), and they repre. 
sent two episodes in getting baby to sleep, 
in a cottage interior; the groups in both 


cases, as well as in a third rather similar work 
by the same hand, being lighted in a mysterious 
manner 80 as to show only the salient angles of 
figures and furniture brought out by the light; 
the rest in gloom. And we decide that it is not 





real, and is an attempt to give an effective ap- 





to what is really common- work, 
would rather have “ A Leisure Hour” (112), 
Mr. Hogh Carter, which touches the same 
of subject in “the light of common day,” 
with a simple fidelity, thoogh the painting 
rat 

res 


i 


z 
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pleasing than powerfal. Two siogle 
this neighbourhood give us pause by 
vidaality of treatment and colouring, 
and their strong contrast ; “ Marianina” ig by 
. Fildes, and “ Reflections” (76), Mr. 
QO. Scholderer. The former is a sketchy work, 


much power of tone and modelling as to have 
quite a finished and ire ow It a 
sents a buxom, ro Dg i 

girl of Pe yma order, Jide coal black short 
hair, standing in an easy attitude with her arms 
crossed ; the tones of her dress are most happy 
as a combination of tertiaries. Mr. Scholderer’s 
girl is a young lady, seated on a bench, and 
gazing absently before her, reglecting the book 
on her knee. In this case, also, a great deal of 
the interest of the pictare lies in the com- 
bination of low tones of colour in a very 
delicate barmony; indeed, this is its chief 
value, for the young lady herself is not interest- 
ing. There is something puzzling about the 
foreshortening of the left fore-arm, which seems 
to disappear behind the book in a rather doubtfal 
manner. We may count among figure subjects 
Mr. Marke’s capital picture of three cranes, called 
& “decorative panel” (80), but which seems to 
us too much of a picture in the usual sense to 
be so entitled. Mr. Yeames has a good subject 
in the old interior where a party are looking at 
“The Priest’s Hiding-place” (125). The two 
paintings at the top of the room, Mr. Pettie’s 
“ Disbanded ” (168), a Highland soldier tramping 
up & snow-covered mountain with a bundle of 
“Joot” on his back, and Mr. Calthrop’s “ Appeal” 
(169) are hardly satisfactory ; the former is indeed 
decidedly a sketch, and not a cabinet pictare, 
but has force end character: Mr. Calthrop’s 
is a finished work which means very well; a man 
earnestly appealing to another who sits at the 
opposite side of a table and seems unconvinced ; 
it comee near being a very interesting work, but 
seems just to miss it. The right leg of the 
listening figure is surely very long. Mr. 
Riviére’s “ Poachers” (160) is very successful ; 
the look of intelligence and even cunning in 
the wretched dog is capital. Mr. Eyre Crowe’s 
yome hay cutting “Initials” (208) on a tree 
Ss a wishy-washy young person; we 

not have ee rd her ‘ean our initials; and 

M. Lhermitte’s “ Butter Market at Landerneau ” 
(230) is not up to his mark, though one may 
conclude so without thinking slightly of it. Nor 
would we ever have guessed the name of G. F. 
Watts as that of the painter of “ Bessie” (264). 
The presence of such a work looks as if eminent 
painters regarded this exhibition ae a place to 
send their stray experiments to: that, again, 
is quite in controversion of the title of 
the exhibition. Things which really do come 
under the definition of cabinet pictures, are Mr. 

Heywood Hardy’s two exceedingly clever little 

works, “ I’m going a Milking, Sir, she said ” (285), 

and “Here we go round the Mulberry-bush” 

(428) ; the latter represente three girls dancing 
round and trying to get their dogs to join them. 

In the former the historical milkmaid is ques. 

tioned by a blae.coated man on horseback, whom 

we have seen before; man and woman, hare and 

dogs, are all admirable in drawing and character. 

Then we come to Mr. Napier Hemy’s compara- 

tively large work, “Corpus Obristi” (292), 

which is exceedingly interesting, as showing us 

@ very able artist in a class of subject we have 

not hitherto had from him. The scene is the 
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which groups of figures are scattering flowers 
and kneeling in devotion; the central figure 
that of a high-born lady, who is giving her 
to the festival by scattering flowers over 
@ picture impresses one at first 
somewhat unreal and visionary in character ; 
t tbis impression rather wears off on farther 
, and the painting vindicates itself as an 
earnest and thoughtfal work, showing a good 
deal of imaginative power as well as fine coloar. 
Siegel Tabing eae taatioueaans 
to represent “ Aadrey 3 figure a 
little too much of , and a certain rustic 
coquetry, to suit the idea of the Aadrey who was 
to “bear her body more seeming”; but 
there is something naive and original in it. 
Another study of a single igure, “ The Amateur” 
(388), by Mrs. Seymour Lucas, a rough. looking 
rather fantastically dressed man, playing a flute 
with an intense earnestness of application, is a 
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Sood specimen of true forcible realisation of his 
subject which marks the works of this artist, 
who is taking a firm position as an able and 
original painter. “A Doubtful Bargain” (293), 
by Mr. Walter 8. Stacey, and “Les Bons 
Amis” (332), by Mr. Hennessey, are two 
clever little pictures; and in the middle of 
the screen, among several very good things, 
we find a small work by Mr. Tadema, 
“ A Kitchen Garden” (On), Seah of — e, 
with two draped figures ing a consultation 
i to the vegetables for some dinner 
1,800 years ago. This is in the trae sense 
cabinet picture, and one of the best things 
in the room, though but a slight work for this 
artist, w! name is a more certain guarantee 
work than perhaps any other at present 
before us. Two or three of the best worksin the 
room are among those of which one can hardly 
say whether the landscape or the figures form 
the predominating interest; Mr. Boughton’s 
“ October” (278), in which certainly the prin- 
cipal point is the expressive figure of the son of 
the soil with the pitchfork in his hand; ‘The 
Foundation Stone” (258) by Mr. P, R. Morris, 
and (still better), by the same hand “ A Forest 
Dell” (83), a smalldark evening landscape, where 
two girls are clambering up a bank in the 
foreground: we hope this is only a study for a 
larger picture; “The Farm Road” and the 
“Shepherd’s Wife” (30, 174), by Mr. Mark 
Fisher; “Water Lilies” (81) by Mr. G. D. 
Leslie, where the said lilies are 
by three girls reclining in a punt, “them. 
selves the fairer flowers”; and Mr. Hamilton 
Macallum’s “ Caught by the Tide” (31), a very 
clever, bright, sunny picture, deriving its title 
from the figure of the bare-legged woman who 
wades through the water, endeavouring to keep 
her skirts out of it without infringing too much 
on the proprieties. The picture reminds us of 
a wicked anecdote in Thackeray's “ Reminis- 
cences of a Tour in Ireland,” of a certain place 
where there were two villages on opposite sides 
of a river, where the women in wading across 
the water to see each other had to hold up 
their habiliments even higher, it is inferred, 
than the woman in Mr. Macallum’s pictare, 
en the place came to be called “ Prospect 
‘ord,”’ 

Among landscapes there are a good many nice 
bite. Mr. Waterlow’s “ August Moon” (42) has 
real light in that luminary, besides other merits ; 
his view of a cornfield showing “a rich crop” 
(274) of poppies is very interesting and forcible. 
Mr. Macartney’s ‘‘ Lustleigh Cleeve, Devon” 
(167), is a fine landscape, giving the bare 
gloomy aspect of the country under certain con- 
ditions of weather very finely. In Miss Mont- 
alba’s “ Grey Day, Venice” (207), a little bit of 
real originality catches the eye; and equally 
so in Mr. H. Moore’s “ North Sea” (238); though 
in each case we seem to find the painter working 
with a special and perhaps too narrow aim. Mr. 
Walter Field’s “From my Study Window” 
(236), and Mr. Hennessey’s “Old Church at 
Bonerville” (252) are original little landscapes ; 
Mr. MacWhirter’s “Golden Gate” (310), the 
entrance to San Francisco Bay in a glowing sun- 
set, is a good attempt at a Tarreresque effect ; 
and Mr. Aumonier’s “River Blythe, Suffolk ” 
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(331), has some of the finest qualities of land. | shire, were also frequently used for windows and 
scape, and @ good deal of grandeur of effect, in other ornamental details. Serpentine rock has 


spite of its comparatively small scale and the 
simplicity of the materials from which it is 
composed. 

_Sculpture, usually represented in these exhi- 
bitions by a single figure, is iam more force this 
year, and inclades one masterly terra-cotta, of 
a lady reading, by Dalou; the costame is that of 
every day, but the dress, falling in broad sweep- 
ing folds from the left knee, is treated in the 
finest and most sculpturesque manner. The 
marble statue, by Mr. Lawes, “ Hesitation,” is 
that well-worn motive with modern sculptors,— 
a nude figure of a girl afraid to plunge into the 
water; it deserves attention for ite carefal 

, and a certain individuality of cha- 


racter in the contours, but the face is affected, and | j 


the attitude of the feet too nearly repeats that 
of a well-known work. Mr. Mallins’s small terra- 
cotta figures of “Painting” and “Soulptare” 
show real grace and fancy, and his little sketch 
portrait in clay of a girl seated is very pleasing. 
tants tie —— has _ clever little models 

0. in particalar), and Mrs, Fennessy 
makes # bold effort to realise in bronze the figure 
of Polyphemus hurling the rock, in which the 
— is treated with considerable power; the 

however, seem too short fi 

mak of tee hae ‘or the head and 


NOTES ON CORNISH CHURCHES. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Ar the ordinary general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association on Friday, the 23rd ult., 
Mr. Bowes A. Paice, president, in the obair, the 
following gentlemen were elected members, viz., 
Mesers. W. G. Penty, M. B. Teulon, W. F. 
Grieves, A. F. Wills, J. H. Currey, A. 8. Haynes, 
J. H. Wilson, E. J. Milner Allen, H. de 
Adkins, W. M. Hodges, O. Tait, F. T. H. 
Chambers, H. W. Twyman, R. es am jun., 
E. Mills, C. M. Burgoyne, T. O, F. W. 
Kite, J. Brown, A. W. Johnston, H. B, Flood, H. 
Worthington, A. L. Lovegrove, 0. W. 


E. W. Charlton. : 

Fifteen gentlemen were proposed for election 
at the next meeting. 

A letter was read from the honorary secretary 
of the Architectural Maseum, asking the mem- 
bers of the Association to contribute caste of 
details of “Queen Anne” and other late styles 
of architecture, so as to add to the completeness 
of the Museum. 

Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn then read the following 
“ Notes on Cornish Churches” :-—- The few 
remarks I have to submit to you on Cornish 
churches I propose confining to the examples 
which have come under my notice in the ordi- 
nary course of my professional dealings with 
them, rather than attempt a description of every 
church in the county,—a task I do not feel com- 
petent to undertake, as there are many I have 
not had the advantage of visiting, and therefore 
cannot undertake to describe. 

The examples I have met with range from the 
Norman period (asin the Church of St. Germans) 
to a date reaching down to A.D. 1664 in the later 
works (as in the Church at Morwenstow). 

The Norman works in Cornwall are not 
numerous, though there are some fine examples, 
the most notable being the west front and a 
small portion of the interior of the Church of 
St. Germans, a scale drawing of which, and 
photographs, I show. The other examples 
with which I am acquainted are the south doors 
of Kilkhampton and Morwenstow, both fine 
examples and in the same remote part of the 
county. At Tintagel there are considerable 
remains of Norman work. 

There are also examples of Norman doors at 


Goodchap, | an 
T. B. Whinney, F. Stocker, C. A. Poland, and 
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a character of their own, and a mode of treat. 
ment not met with in other districts. Examples 
of this are to be seen at St. Germans and St, 
Columb Major. The arcades vary in treatment 
from the early and simple example at Fowey, 
to the more elaborate specimens at St. 

and St. Colamb Major. 

The only example of a Decorated tower that 
has come under my notice is that of St. Neot, 
It has massive buttresses,and windows of simple 


i 
é 
i 
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nally; and in the depressed window 
usually plain tracery of three lights, often 
without cusping. 

In this period granite islargely employed, either 
native, or imported from Lundy Island. Clear- 
stories are very unusual, but they occur at Fowey, 
Lostwithiel, and North Petherwin. The chancel, 
as I have before mentioned, was seldom separated 
by an arch. The nave and aisles were parted from 
the eastern part of the charch by handsome and 
elaborately-carved oak screens, few of which re- 





Cury and Myloe, both small, and situated at the 
other extremity of the county. At St. Germans, 
North Petherwin, and St. Breward, portions of 
Norman arcades remain, massive in proportion, 
but built of small stones; and here I would 
remark that, as far as I am aware, granite, 
although a very abundant material, and at hand, 
was not used in church building till the sixteenth 
century, the probable reason of this being the 
difficulty of working so hard a stone with the 
tools and mechanical appliances then available. 
The building-stones mostly used for this Nor. 
man and all the periods so late as the Second 
Pointed or Decorated, were the slate stones and 
elvans, both very good workable and useful 
building-stones, and sbundant throughout the 
county. The elvans vary in every degree of 
texture and colour, from almost black to a light 





grey. Caen stone, and Bere stone from Devon. 


been largely used in the Lizard district, 

Early Eoglish or Firat Pointed work is cer- 
tainly very rare in Cornwall. I know of only a 
few examples, one being the fragments of a 
double lancet window in what is now the break- 
fast room at St. Michael’s Mount, and which 
was brought to light a few years since; and a 
few single-light lancets are occasionally met 
with, scattered about the county. 

The transepts of the churches which still, 
either in part or wholly, retein their original 


main, but the stumps which have been spared 
| indicate their position, and give an idea of the 
| beauty of the destroyed superstructure so ruth- 
| leesly removed. Remainsof colour and i 

are to be found on these screens, w eup- 
ported rood-lofts, the stone stairs to which in 
| most cases are remaining. The chancel fittings 
have in almost all cases disappeared. In the 
Collegiate Church of St. Burian only have I seen 
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without importing them from a distance at a/| lectual 





; building materials, statical 


science, laws of the resolution and 
resistance of forces, are all sources of suggestions, 
analogies, and principles of forms, proportions, 

ts in architectural composition. 
may be as simple as a Greek temple, 
or it ma: gg — or gc perce in 
com - t be pleasing satisfactory. 
saree foot fe have been the feeling of the 
Romanesque architects of Germany, whose 


cost which cannot be met by the funds usually 
raised for the repairs of a Cornish church. 
From what has been stated, you will see the 
close resemblance one church has to another, and 
how this family resemblance extended not only 
over the whole of Cornwall, but far east into the 
It would seem aa if one 
design (if I may so speak) was used throughout 
i modern i 


I venture to think, to be not too anxious to bail 


adjoining county. 


of spires are amo: 


~ hoy most 
picturesque objects to be found anywhere. 
Every building should, however, in ite general 
ideal outline be more or less suggestive of the 
pyramid, No building should be an absolately 


his fame on the variety of his designs, 
to follow the example of the men who built these 
Cornish churches. 

Having concladed the reading of his paper, 
Mr. St. Aubyn devoted some time to vivid voce 
explanation of the large namber of illustrations 


iped block, or without some 


general diminution upwards, or rise in the centre, 
which latter provision against weather renders 
needful in northern latitudes. I say this ad- 
— aware it is condemnatory of 

otherwise meritorious structures. 
all forms that of the pyramid is most 
wing | fitted to resist the force of gravitation, these re- 
uirements are paramount to the laws of deco- 
rative style. Some styles are more aspiring 
than others, and will take a pyramidal form 
and naturally than others. But 


on the wall, many of them his own work. 
ing drawings and sketches 
during the restoration of some of the churches 
named under his direction. 
The President (Mr. Paice), Mr. W. F. Potter, 
member, ha: 


ratt, 
made a few remarks, Mr. St. Aubyn answered a | q 
number of questions asked by the speakers, and 
the meeting terminated after passing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. St. Aubyn for his interesting paper 
and ite accompanying illustrations, 
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may be of lower proportions ; and in cases where 
an upright wall is desirable for ite greater im- 
pressiveness, or otherwise necessary, yet the 
spirit and principle of the pyramid should be 
kept in view, and the mass rendered really 
lighter upwards by the increase of openings and 
multiplicity of parts of each story to the top, 
which was a beautiful characteristic of many 
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WANDERINGS AND QUESTIONINGS IN 
ARCHITECTURE AND ART. 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO GENERAL OUTLINE. 


CompPosrri0n should be arranged with an eye to 
broad and powerfal ch 


which is part of 
composition and dependent on it ; and to produce 


Medizval buildings. 


Some approved compositions are a group of 
various pytamids rather than one, under one 
idal outline, an excellent example 
of which is the group of towers of Laon Cathe. 
dral, in France, a second is the Church of the 
Apostles at Cologne. Sach complex composi- 
tions belong to the Romanesque period of 
Germany ; the productions of the Pointed style 
there and elsewhere being nearer the single 

yramid in general outline. They would have 
nearer to it had they been finished, which 
many Gothic buildings are not, but imperfect 
from lacking the spires or lanterns of the great 
central mass,—a fact that has not been borne in 
mind ; for they have in this state been imitated 
as models of composition, while the few finished 
compositions we have have been unheeded. 

The highest feature of a composition should 
be, as in these, the one nearest its centre, which 
in the cathedrals is the tower marking the inter- 
section of nave and transepts. This prevents 
distracting equality : round the centre spire the 
by pe sihyge-v bly Seeds taeedlthee wilek 

ucing @ general com on which 
satisfies both eye and mind. This is by no 
means the case when two west towers, or any 
other two equal masses are the principal features 


an outline more or lees pleasing with due respect 
character of the subject. 

i Gaon pe nan the paige Bess. earl sag od 
object generating cause of composition, 
mind as well as the eye has to do with the 
appreciation of every architectural group, and 
i in the degree in which it is 
satisfied of ite fitness for ite practical purposes, 
including the more immediate 
Solna ste bua tp aomaieeiene 

ing shelter from ts, 
idea of all architectural forms, and the fulfilment 
of the divine laws of health. 

It should be unnecessary to say that archi- 
tectural compositions must differ according to 
their rank and proper character and destination. 
Municipal buildings, for instance, from palatial, 
political from eollegiate, and so on; as in sculp- 
ture, the beauty of the Apollo is ove kind, that 
of the Hercules another ; while the Venus differs 
from the Diana, and the Minerva from both. 
And we give these various distinctions of 
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The tower of Fowey Charch is a fine example, 
100 fc. high from the ground level to the top 
of the battlements. It is highly embellished 
with well.cot ornaments of Pentnan stone. 
Prebus, said to be the most lofty tower in the 
county, is of fine proportions, but I believe not 
higher than Fowey. The tower of St. Anstell 
is aleo a fine and elaborate specimen. There 
are likewise many fine towers in the north-east 
of the county. The tower of Maker is fine, and 
the walls are of the extremé thickness of 5 ft. Gin., 
bailt of granite. 

The spires are not numerous or striking, and 
do not number twenty. Lostwithiel, 
deserves attention from its peculiarity of design 
and construction 


Tes Sein, pened witel Delong fn Hermes 
are of t antiquity and interest. 
: Men A, se variety of shape and 
ite is not a common 
and mostly they are of 


and structural 


by 
different qualities of form, which must, inde- 
pendently of education or association of ideas, have 
@ connexion with corresponding emotions of the 
A good bounding line is said to be a leading 
exigency of sculpture “inthe round.” I believe 
it is equally important in architecture, But 


material in use for of the composition 
earlier date than the Third Pointed period. i 


Pulpite of early date are uncommon. A stone 


; and there is no commanding 


third one to render them . The 
Charch of St Bulpiocet Paris, Cees wich Hospital, 
and Westminster Abbey are examples of this ; 


one occurs at Egloshayle, which I believe to be consistently with 
the only example in the county. I know of no ; 
wooden ones worthy of notice. i 
A few fragments of wall 
have occasionally been found, 
coats of whitewash. I have met with no speci- 
mens of encaustic tiles. 
Of metal.work, a few 


proportions of Natare’s chief structures, 
man and the lower animals, within the sphere 
the beantifal. How different, for instance, 
proportions of head to body, in different crea- 
The lion owes his 


Fe. 


grande 
of the head and 
limbs over the small body, as some birds |i 
grace and elegance pep capr ae noe 
neck, There is scarcely a or 
dictated 


redeemed by the going up of an angle turret, or 
some ree roof,—a feature too 
C) 


horizontal or vertical, 
utility, bat what may be 
and charactereatic forms. 


wrought up into fine 
Infinite are the solid 


combined tower, lantern, and 


» may be carried to the utmost limits of 


i 


shapes in which composition may present ite 
subject to the eye. Ask not, says Fuseli, what 
is the shape of iti 


ple 
Neot; and there is a guod window at St. Teath, 
complete. A few fragments are to be 
about the county. 


grace and deli 


and show an exquisite 
of outline. It belongs to the 


nature of such objects designed to please 
ther and unrestricted by considerations 
, to admit of a beauty almost dreamlike, 
instanced display forms which, for 
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t before you, imperfectly, I fear, 
the facts that have presented 
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nearer to the chancel end, so as to leave the | brace. This is a very im 


front in each case symmetrical or uniform, 
over which a tall spire has a more poetic effect 
than immediately abutting on the street? A 
variation of the kind as it would affect the general 
arrangement might lead to some fresh an 
eqaslly pleasing and convenient forms; and it 
must lead architects to the discovery that there 
is more scope for varying on foregone types than 
they are allowing themselves, and to an occa- 
sional departare from the clearstory and side- 
aisle section, which every trae and enlightened 
friend of Gothic architecture would be delighted 
to see. It might lead sometimes to designs ex- 
hibiting a noble elevation of wall and a series of 
lofty windows enclosing s simple undivided 
interior, an arrangement to which the Gothic 
style would as readily bend as to the clearstory. 

It seems to be taken for granted that ecclesias- 
tical edifices should be invariably spired or domed, 
while all other boildings may either be so or not. 
Bat it appears to me that every great or public 
building, of whatever class, is under equal obli- 
gation to rear a crest of some kind above the 
crowd of houses, for which the architect may 
find ample occasion or pretext even in provision 
of a neeful feature, or to increase the height and 
dignity of acentre hall, or give height to it 
clearstory-wise. 

If I am right in this, many otherwise great 
buildings are imperfect compositions; behind, 
strange to say, in this important particular, 
the works of semi-barbarous nations, reared 
while architecture as a fine art was yet in 
embryo. 

The great united palace of the Louvre and 
Tuileries, even though it properly makes the 
roofs an important feature, and sete a good 
example with reference to chimneys, which are 
as necessary to the expression of a royal palace 
as to a cottage, yet wants a loftier central mass. 
It has one block that goes higher than all the 
rest, but not high and commandiog enough to 
give unity to so vast a building horizontally. 
The Palace of the Vatican would have been in a 
worse plight but that it appears as a vast wing 
of the church, the dome of which unites all. 
Our National Gallery and Somerset House are 
redeemed by their domed towers, though mean 
objects in theniselves, from this flatness. That 
all such buildings, consisting of several masses, 
should have at least one of them forming a 
larger body in the centre surmounted with a 
tower is suggested by the analogy of animal 
forms, more especially those of birds, cousisting 
of body, head, and wings; and the value of such 
an elevated feature breaking the sky-line may 
be judged by the spirit and anity which a very 
slight spire often gives to a great pile; witness 
the effect of the wooden spirelet over the huge 
body of the French Cathedral of Amiens, which 
brings, as it were, its numerous aspiring fea- 
tures to a focus above. Nay, a flag, or even 
flag-staff, on the top of a square building or 
tower, not only gives life and spirit sometimes, 
but dignity. And what, on the other hand, would 
give a more crestfallen, mournfal aspect to a city 
than beating down its domes and spires and 
reducing it to a level sky-line ? 

Some secular buildings of course have higher 
demands in this respect than others. Palaces, 
Government offices, museums, art-galleries, 
public libraries, and what may be termed the 
homes and shrines of moral and intellectual 
institutions have more claim, or should have 
crownings of higher character than workhonses, 
infirmaries, and lunatic asylams,—a principle 
that has not been acted upon, for we often find 
buildings of the latter class which ought gene- 
rally to wear a lowly air, and which a quiet, 
humble mien would best befit, show a prouder 
bearing and more aspiring character than edifices 
of the very highest destination. 

Connected with this subject is the lesson 
taught us by the discovered upward conver- 


gence of the axes of the columns of the Par- 
thenon, a practice which is not only necessary 
to correct any appearance of overhanging, but to 
give a little of the look of pyramidising. Set. 
offs, too, are also an important means of effect in 
composition, Nor are they less necessary in 


Classic than in Gothic architecture. They give 
life and grace to all classes of erections, from the 
cottage to the cathedral. Pyramidising more or 
less is essential to unity with the ground. It 
gives s building the appearance of growing out 
of the ground; and the mention of this unity 
reminds me that in all buildings, more especially 
large ones, PA iene ara that one horizontal 
ice, entabla or string-course 
should unite all the different aor Rerbare. 















portant : a] women of their day; or, in other words, from 
composition may consist of a number of rich and e 
beantiful parts, and yet be very poor in design | rected by the Greek ideal,—and so 


and effect unless properly bound together. The 
London University building, in which the centre — from extant ery 


head insertion between two dis- or 
cla ais oft : inventive powers of the imagination. 


severed parts of the body, is a case in point. 

The National Gallery, Edinburgh, is another. I| The most costly element of architectaral per. 
may be told of the Erechtheium at Athens,—a| fection is the soul 

building that has been praised for the discon- | beautifal building, embodying rich subtleties of 
tinuance of its entablature. I believe that no| thought, and full of life and expression, car: be 
praise is due to it for this, which is probably | prodaced without it. Bat the highest class 


the result of accident, or some epecial cause,— ] 
not design. But however it be, as Allison, in his | class of sculpture, which, as the sa 
“Essay on Taste,” ssys,— In all the fine arte, | more phonetic art, 


that composition is most excellent ia which the . 1 
different parts most fally unite in the production | architecture has been by one writer, I think 
of one unmingled emotion; and that taste the | overstated. Bat in England, by 

most perfect where the perception of this rela- 
tion of objecta, in point of expression, is most | rated. Placed in juxtaposition with some Italian 
delicate and precise.” The whole composition | buildings profusely p 
should fill the eye at once; but there may be statues, some of 





if 


receding and tially concealed parte or re- | sitions would have a poverty-stricken, 
- as ion regret that architecture 


cesses, where the imagination may revel, and sppearance,and excite 
enhance the general effect to the mind by ideal | should so lack ite natural aliment. Duly adorned 
with statues of an imaginative and crvative 


and unseen beauty. A similar effect is produced | 
by the intricacy of the forest of buttresses and character, how much more harmonious 


flying buttresses in the great Gothic cathedrals, many of our finest Anglo-Classic fagades become 
which, though sometimes inveighed against, 1 with every object of nature that can be seeu in 
believe to be a beauty in that style of archi- connexion with them? How much more har. 

/monious, even if nothing but the esky, with ite 


tecture. 
In this general effect of a composition, an | fleecy clouds, were visible along with them? Ar. 


eminent part will be played by its accessories,  chiteoture properly attuned to and ig Spine 
the design of which is an importavt matter, as mented with high-class sculpture is like poetry 
the effect of a building may not only be greatly set to music. So combined, the two become 
enhanced, but greatly reduced and injared by ite more emotional, more powerfal, and eloquent, 
adjancts and outworks,—like a master ruined by Samvuet Hueoins. 
the misconduct of his sess 3 ce 

A composition must be influe ts situa. 
tion, to er avoidance of hopeless ae with GATESHEAD.ON.TYNE. 
nature. Spired and domed compositions, for; GarTgsneap bas shared the fate of many a 
instance, are only suited to a champaign country, place the importance of which, dwarfed by a 
where there are no corresponding forms in the | larger neighbourhood, is overlooked. 
shape of mountains or peaks within sight to| only by the river Tyne from the larger and 
dwarf them. Domes of 50 ft. or 100 ft. diameter | older borough of Newcastle, it has received less 
can have no power to charm or awe among those | than the attention demanded by its own im- 
of 2,000 ft. And it would be well to emulate the | portance, the extent of its trade, or the variety 
Medisval architects in the marvellous ingenuity | of the industries which are centred in it. [ts 
with which they adapted each edifice to its par- | growth in the present century has been rapid, 
ticular locality,—river-side, hill-slope, or wooded | and not only has it advanced in population, but 
dell, and with which they adorned it with those | also in the extent to which it has inflaenced the 
poetic and touching objecta which Natare | district and contributed to the development of 
so lavishly contributes to such scenes; which | the industries located on the southern bank of 
suggests that public buildings in cities should be | the Tyne. Down to comparatively recent days 
adapted also to the general character of the hegre. germs gr three streets,—one, the 
architectural scene they are introduced to, and | High-street, “ by a number of houses 
not allowed to look so lonely and anomalous as | clustered on both sides of the road leading to 
they often do for want of kindred buildings to | Newcastle,” and the others ranning parallel with 
unite them to the ordinary architecture; as if | the river and joining the main street at the 
they had strayed from their proper place. Nor | southern end of the bridge. Thus situated and 
should there be the irreverent crowding of private | dwarfed, as noticed, by the evermenenens 
and ordinary buildiogs on pablic important | presence of the great Tyne-side town, 
ones which we sometimes see, especially on | was little named or taken note of, and one of 
places of worship, which ought to stand detached | the references to it in contempt dubbed it a 
from every other building. “dirty lane leading to Newcastle,”—a sentence 

In composition, more than in any other part of | which, without the uncomplimentary — 
architectural design may be exercised the in- | expressed tolerably generally the opinion acne 
ventive faculties of the architect to the produc. | of it. There are references to it » 
tion of new forms and lines based on nature | bat usually, prior to the time of ite acquiring 
and the intellect; and these faculties may be | direct Parliamentary ; the notices 
variously stimulated,—by peculiarities of site, or | of it are to the effect its government was 
new building material, for example, or some vested in a bailiff under the Bi of Darham ; 
singularity of requirement or condition, as a re. 
ligious prohibition,—a circumstance which led | holders and freemen had governed it; that 
to great originality in the Saracenic architeo- | petty 
ture. Leonardo da Vinci avowed that even | “an ancient edifice, the living being in the gift of 
from the stains wrought by time on old walla be | the Bishop 
obtained many excellent hinte. 

Bat I believe architectural composition may | at, and the whole dismissed with the statement 
be most advanced by the study of really great | that in 1821 the population of the parish was 
buildings, however imperfect or mutilated they | over 11,000, Those who would describe Gates- 
may be by time; that is, by the action of the | head now find greater facts to chronicle. 
creative power of the imagination upon them,| Its popul 
idealising them, supplying their deficiences, re. | 11,000 to 15,177 in the first decade after the 
pairing their defects; inspired by the natural | time named; 
love of, and desire for, the perfect ; glimpses of | until, in three decades, the last number was 
which we catch from a contemplation of what in | doubled; and 
itself may be imperfect. ‘ 

Literal imitation is the bane of art, and pro-| bad largely contribu 
duces, not merely stagnation, but retrogression ; | population of the neighbouring s; and 
but what I here suggest is an intellectual imita-| the union of which it forms the chief part, the 
tion, imitation of the principle on which the | popu from in 1861 to 
beauty or grandeur of a work has been achieved,— 80,235 in 1871. As one result of this accom. 
emalation of ite spirit and fire, by one who is| paniment of increased population, an increase of 
conscious of power to avoid being seduced into | pauperism is known, has now in 
Frac, That ate: beaut, by the Sesthacity the bounds of its union 380 indoor and 1,944 
of antiquity or the @ great name. | outdoor paupers; but as ite is to ite 
The loveliest Madonnas of and Guido | population at the rate of 1 to hy pagan 
Rbeni were drawn from the divine forms of the | woree than the average of the whole of the . 
antique animated with the glorious flesh-tinte, | eastern district,—by no means the worst of sur- 
blue melting eyes, and flaxen bair of the Italian | rounding union, Tarning to ite own more proper 
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limits, it may be said that its borough includes 
3,243 acres, which held at the last census 6,386 
houses. Another accompaniment of a large popu- 
lation is erases and in a year about 3,000 
persons are proceeded against—a usual proportion 
giving over two-thirds to the male and one.third 
y to the female sex. A third of the crime is 
furnished by drunkenness ; and crime of not the 
pes a takes up the chief of the 
serious offences being comparativel 
few. The large lation in the wider ienndle 
of the Union farn nearly 4,000 births and 
2,600 deaths yearly. It also furnishes about 180 
insane tolerably evenly divided between 
Seoungha & Sew: velged the seit al the bospaes 
ag as rai the 
to about 12,000. 

Gateshead as an industrial centre occupies no 
mean position. It had established, about a 
hundred and thirty years ago, its chief iron. 
works ; and as the years have they have 
grown; and they now inclade rolling-mills, 
engine-works, chain and anchor foundries, and 
other allied industries of greatextent. Authentic 
figures a few years ago stated the number of 
workmen employed at over 1,500, credited them 
with the manufacture of 150 marine and land 
engines, and estimated the value of the work 
then turned out at 225,0001. yearly. Next, the 
vast works of the North-Eastern Railway may 
be named, in which some 2,000 workmen are 
employed ; and in which the building and repair 
of a large part of the engines at work on that 
immense system of railway is accomplished. The 
works of Messrs. Abbott & Company are also 
large, hydraulic machifery, anchors, pipes, &c., 
being amongst the special manufactures of the 
firm. There are large chemical manufactories 
centred at Gateshead, and the subsidiary but very 
important industries include glassworks, shipping, 
&c., whilst the adjacent and early noted col- 
lieries and the shipbuilding.yards contribute 
materially to the prosperity of the borough. In 
some of these later trades it is impossible to 
define exactly the extent of the trade of the 
town, for the figures which would have told it 
are hidden in the total of the associated towns 
of Newcastle and Gateshead, or in the vaster 
total even re ting the trade of the many 
places which contributed to the greatness of the 
Tyne. In many modes the boroughs are united, 
and in many official documents Tyne trade is 
given as a whole, so that the proportions of each 
contributor are not always ascertainable. But 
that of Gateshead, it may be said, is great and 

wing, as well as in some respects of early 
Sate. The Tyne has long been the home of the 
northern chemical trade; ite course for long 
distances is through the heart of the richest and 
best esteemed part of the northern coalfield; 
and alike on both banks its contributions to the 
output of northern metallurgy have been great 
and varied. Glass, earthenware, and paper are 
amongst the manufactures for which it is noted ; 
the tanning trade has been long established ; and 
engineering and other trades found an early 
home on the banks of the Tyne. To these and 
others Gateshead has contributed. Sailing down 
the river we may notice traces or indications of 
the presence not only of the parent coal and iron 
trades, but also firebrick and colour-works, glass- 
works, paper-mills, timber-yards, soap, cement, 
and chemical works, whilst coal staiths, found- 
ries, engine-works, and shipbuilding-yards are so 
near as to form practically a part of the great 
whole, which extends its boundaries yearly. 

The trade of the Tyne has suffered in one or 
two respects of late, and there may be marked 
on both sides in the voyage from Shields to New. 
castle silent farnaces and works, whilst the 
collieries near, as is well known, have felt in 
some d the force of the great general as 
well as local depression in the coal trade. It is 
by no means a certainty that the iron trade on 
the Tyne will know the prosperity again i 
once knew; for its blast furnaces are not 
newest or most prodactive type, nor are 
most centrally situated, so far as the su 
ironstone in large quantities is concerned. 
local coal trade knows also the result of the 

petition between the various 
prodacing districts of the kingdom, and 
also that some of its early.famed seams 
worked under conditions more unfavourable 
was once the case. But there are now 
applied, if not remedies, at least palliatives 
the evils en the latter state 
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than in the past. For the fature of 
trade there is confidence, due alike to 
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and to the repute of ite uct. 
is built up the exports of the Tyne iy, 
her imports are giving to her a vast 
ing trade in other directions; and guided by the 
capable men who have long controlled the 


destinies of the river, there has been increased | able 


use made and advantage taken of the great 
natural endowments she is of, 
vast stores of treasure-trove in the 
wr or laid up in the bowels of 
»—-stores of power representing 

mulated solar energy of To the develop- 
ment of the export and import trade of the 
Tyne, Gateshead has contributed a fall quota; 
and she has,—in increased wealth, in increased 
trade, and extent,—fally reaped a cor- 
responding benefit. Founding her trade on 
great staple of the district, and adding thereto 
others which, from position or abundance and 
cheapness of material, she can favourably add, 
there should be for the second town on the Tyne 
a future relatively as great as that for the older 
sister. It is evident that her facilities are not 
yet fully developed, and it is also evident that 
she has in some respects been in the shade which 
the greatness of Newcastle has made; but using 
aright the advantages of her position, and the 
fuller facilities of trade which are being given 
to her river, there should be an advance yet 
before Gateshead as great as that which has 
been known in the later years that have passed 
of this century. 








THE BUILDING INDUSTRY OF PARIS. 


For several years the French Chambers of 
Commerce have collected and published a series 
of valuable reports upon the industries of Paris, 
and the latest is not the least interesting. It 
applies to all branches of work ; but it is possible 
to take a special view of each, so accurate and 
distinct is the arrangement. There are, indeed, 
ten groups distinguished, among which one,— 
that of building,—occupies a prominent place. 
If we rank these ten industries according to the 
amounts of money expended upon them, we find 
it fourth in degree, food, clothing, and mis- 
cellanies for which Paris is celebrated beyond 
all cities in the world, taking precedence. It 
would stand far higher on the list were it not, 
in fact, for the immense architectural extensions 
and enterprises undertaken and completed by 
the Empire, when the quarries in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital almost failed to supply 
materials for the stonemason. Still, in point of 
individual ‘earnings, the building operatives keep 
the lead, and are likely to keep it indefinitely. 
Only a short time ago, we are told, such a 
revival took place in the trade that 30,000 extra 
workmen had to be sent for from the provinces, 
gigantio structures rising everywh-79 to employ 
them, and that was long after the exuberant 
period of Imperial magnificence. The circum- 
stances under which these men labour, however, 
are not of the best, though their wagee, judged 
by the Parisian standard, may be liberal enough. 
Where their task lies, there, of course, or near 
it, their dwellings must be, and they who con- 
struct houses are themselves often almost house- 
less, unless they can afford to pay rents such as 
sadly detract from their other means of living, 
and this is more especially true in the palatial 
quarters, where, frequently, not a nock re- 
mains,—not a cellar, not a garret, for the arti- 
ficer of any class, within reasonable distance of 
his employment. It is not so, however, with other 
trades. The cabinetmaker has his traditional 
home in the Faubourg St. Antoine, and the bronzer 
and goldworker in the Quartier du Temple, just as 
metropolitan watchmaking used to haveits centre 
at Clerkenwell, and silk-weaving at Spitalfields ; 
but the builder must be by turns everywhere 
between the Arch of the Star and the Monnt of 
Martyrs. To make it worse, we must bear in 
mind that Frenchmen, as a rule, detest walking, 
and no great accommodation is afforded by the 
few lines of local railway, which are generally, 
moreover, devoted to excursionists and pleasure- 
seekers, rather than eo the ee 

n, the experiment of the “ Mason lages,” 
aks a few years ago at Marly, was anything but 
a success. There was too much of patronage 
and too much of restriction about it; and Paris, 
in one respect, has recently begun to imitate 
London by dividing itself into exclusive sections. 
Formerly,—and that not long since,—the Parisian 
workman of any might de seen b 
with his basket of tools, from imposing 
on the boulevards, where a nobleman or wealthy 
merchant occupied the lower floors, while an 


ag A gg artisan 
extend. | been 


day ; but even these are giving 1 
march of new streets and the mal 


has grown into a passi 
polis, and before long there will be very few 
small shops or tenements of any kind left in the 
city whose sky-line continues rising year after 
year. At one time these changes would have 
been nearly impossible. The masons, stone- 


the | cutters, plasterers, and “ mortarers” of Paris 


constituted a powerful and favoured fraternity, 

whoee interests were particularly consulted by 

the municipal authorities. From them, how- 

ever, the living generation has inherited some 

institutions of signal value,—a special school 

among them for the instruction of young stone- 

cutters in those arts of design appertaining 

to the trade, and whose results are seen in the 

innumerable facades and arcaded roofs which so 

samptuously adorn the city ;—for, like the 

Florentine, the Parisian architect not seldom 

| invites the Parisian workman to his councils. 
|The marble-workers possess another similar 
| establishment, chiefly supported by the munici- 
| pality, and upon the pediment of its temple is 
| inscribed the legend: ‘True Work is True Art.” 
‘ge tion, hewever, is made in the memo. 
| rial, with reference to the stonemasons, that it 
| would conduce far more to the convenience, and 
| even safety, of the Parisian thoroughfares were 
all this kind of preliminary industry in connexion 

with the building trade carried on, not merely 
beyond the old circle of the barriers, bat outside 
the great masses of the population altogether. 
This, we are reminded, would get rid of a vast 
amount of dust, din, obstruction, and danger, 
and the remark is applied, also, to the elabora- 
tion of marble, alabaster, and serpentine,—pro- 
cesses belonging properly to the workshop. No 
doubt it is undesirable to have so much work 
done as is done in Paris on the very pavement 
iteelf, incumbering it with masses, rough from 
the quarries, so gigantic that they might 
have contributed to the external facings of s 
yramid, not to speak of the eternal ring of 

mer and chisel, and hissing of saws, in new 

and improving neighbourhoods ; but the point is 
of no great im noe, far less so than that a 
popular industry should feel at home in the city 
| which feeds it. The report cites, upon this enb- 
| ject, the example of the carpenters, whose prin- 
Cipal ateliers are in the suburbs, and who bring 
the results of their industry ready to be put in 
frame upon the spot,—an observation not to be 
universally applied. The varieties of fact, in- 
deed, connected with this topic, may be inferred 
from one of a most typical character, which is 
' that the of the class under notice range, 
| like those of the Parisian cabinetmakers, from 
5d. to 15s. a day, though both of these extremes 
are rare,—the former more so than the latter. 
The memorial to the minister then goes on to 
discuss the question of improved abodes for this 
order of artificers, dealing with the difficulty of so 
placing the workman that his work shall be mo- 
derately near to his hand. It dismisses at once all 
the schemes of model cottages—if such a word as 
“cottage” has ever been really naturalised in 
the French language,—and applies itself to such 
“floors,” containing kitchens, bedrooms, and 
sitting-rooms, within the guardianship of a single 
door, with invitations for special plans to be 
judged of at the Great Exhibition of next year. 
There is no possibility, under the circumstances, 
they admit, of persuading builders or specula- 
tors to abandon the old system of “ many-storied 
barracks,” or, as Dr. Veron styled them, “ perpen- 
dicular streets” with “ staircases,” 
a habit ingrained in the Parisian nature, leading 
to economy in ground.rent, it is argued, and 
of constraction at the same time, 

though the consequent heaping up of population 
must conduce to bad conditions of life. Bat the 
available space ia small; land is excessively 
dear; rents are equivalently high; and a miracle 
might as well be expected as any approach to 
adopting the Chinese one-floor or the Dutch 
four-room system. The solitary hope expressed 
is, that in the typical eight-floor Parisian house, 
often inhabited by ten or twelve families, the 
rooms d as the ascent grows higher, 
until, at the sommit, sitting-room, kitchen, and 
bedroom, with coal-hole and cupboard, cellar and 
potato-store, are contained within four narrow 
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walls, some improvements may be made in the 
fature such as are manifestly meeenenry now. 
If, say the writers, “the architecture of Paris is 
a valuable school in itself, there is a great deal 
to be learned in it yet, and the workers upon it 
have also themselves in a considerable degree to 
teach. The one necessity cannot be dissociated 
from the other; the building is a reflex of the 
builders,—from the architect to the humblest 
mason.” The memoir is interesting from many 
points of view, but especially in so far as it repre- 
sents a great industry of Paris perennially de- 
veloping itself, since in that city, as in London, 
a vast amount of reconstruction is incessantly 
going forward. “The builder,” says M. Jonveaux, 
“signifies Paris progressing.” A little truth 
may here be lost for the sake of epigram ; but 
the trath is not entirely absent, nevertheless. 








NOTES FROM MANCHESTER. 


‘The Central Free Library.—The work neces- 
sary to be done in order to adapt that portion of 
the old Town-hall, King.street, which has been 
placed at the disposal of the libraries committee 
for the purpose of a central free library, is being 
pushed forward. The apartments of which the 
libraries committee have taken possession are 
the large hall, the room which was used as the 
council chamber, the mayor's parlour, a smaller 
room which was used by the mayor as a private 
parlour, and the hallkeeper’s room. These, with 
the addition of other space which has been 
secured by blocking up the corridor leading 
from the head of the main staircase to the 
mayor’s parlour, form the space at the disposal 
of the librarian. According to the Manchester 
Courier, the alterations which have been carried 
out are principally in the large hall and the 
council chamber. In the former the dome has 
been opened out and glass inserted, and it is by 
this dome alone that the main room is lighted 
during the day. All the windows and all the 
doorways, with one exception, have been closed 
up, by which means a large additional shelving 
space kas been secured. In the council 
chamber, a false ceiling, which had been erected 
to improve the acoustics of the room, has been 
removed, and the dome opened out and glazed 
as in the central building; the dome over the 
mayor's parlour has been similarly treated. 
The two partitions which divided these three 
apartments have been removed, so that the 
large hall, the council chamber, and the mayor's 
parlour, now form, as they did in the original 
building,—one hall of large proportions, which 
will form one of the finest free library buildings 
in the kingdom. The shelving, which is now 
nearly completed, measures about a mile and a 


half. The alterations have been carried ont by | 


Messrs. Neill & Sons, under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Barker & Ellis, architects. 

The Thirlmere Water Scheme.—In connexion 
with the proposal to supply water from Thirl. 
mere, it may be mentioned that the projectors of 
the scheme assert that the Manchester Corpo. 
ration are going for their water where there is 
an abundant supply, where there is scarcely 


any population, for there are only about 200 


people in the watershed, where the land is 


mountainousand perfectly watertight, and where, | 


except in the valleys, there is very little vege. 
tation. The following are some of the particulars 
on which they rely :—Thirlmere is situated close 
to the district of Borrowdale, where there is the 
heaviest rainfall in England, and cloudsfrom every 
direction except the south.east can pass throngh 
open valleys or gorges to the mountains which 
form ite gathering-gronnd. For several years 
past the rainfall at Wythburn and Helvellyn 
(Birkside), both within the Thirlmere gathering- 
ground, has been registered, and the average is 
found to be about 104 in. Compared with the 
rainfall at Longdendale, that at Thirlmere is 
almost double, the average of the gauge at the 
former place from 1855 to 1876 being 49°77 in. 
The Present drainage-ground of Thirlmere is 
7,400 acres in extent, but this will be increased 
to nearly 11,000 by the impounding of the 
drainage-ground of St. John’s Beck and Shoulth. 
waite. At present the area of the lake is 
315 acres, but when raised 50 ft., as is oon. 
templated, the top water area will be increased 
to nearly 800 acres. The height above the sea 
level will then be 583 ft. The sheet of water 
will thus be considerably more than doubled. 
The raising of the lake will be effected by block. 
ing up the present outlet at the northern end, 
whence the water flows through St. John’s 
Valley. This outlet is 24 ft. wide, and the em. 


bankment whieh will be necessary will be carried 
from the Great How to the bump of rock which 
stands in the centre of the northern end of the 
lake. Beyond this bump of rock the land forms 
a sufficient embankment for the present lake. 
It is, in fact, 12 ft. or 13 ft. above the level of 
the water, but when this is raised the depressed 
ridge the bump of rock will have to be 
raised ‘also, the rock dividing the two works. 
The top level of the outlet,—part of the em- 
bankment,—will be 116 yards in length. The 
other part will be 178 yards long, over the 
top a road will give access to the western shore. 
In height the embankment will vary from 47 ft. 
to 61 ft. The corporation intend, in the first 
instance, to arrange for 10,000,000 gallons of 
water per day, syphon pipes, where necessary, 
being laid of that capacity. Where tunnelling 
has to be done, or aqueducts laid, the work will 
be done in such a manner that 50,000,000 gallons 
of water can eventually be passed through them 


which has been certified by several eminent 
analysts as equal, if not superior, to that of 
Loch Katrine, whence water is supplied to 
Glasgow. As to variation of the lake level, it 
will, it is said, be no than it is now,— 
namely, from 5 ft. to 6 ft. The longest drought 
in the lake district of which there is any 

lasted aboat eighty days, and during such a 
drought the drawing off of 10,000,000 gallons per 
day, and paying compensation water, would only 
reduce the level of the lake 6 ft. in vertical 
depth. When 50,000,000 gallons per day are 
withdrawn the lake at the end of a drought of 
eighty days,—a very rare occurrence,—would 
be drawn down 25 ft. The cost of the first 
instalment of 10,000,000 gallons is estimated 
at 1,700,0001. It is estimated that 
farther 10,000,000 gallons will cost 400,0001. 
in laying down additional syphons. The 
Manchester Corporation have already made 
considerable purchases in the neighbourhood. 
The completion of the works, including the ob- 
taining of the Act of Parliament, is eatimated to 
occupy ten years. 








PICTURES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GLASGOW. 


Waen recently in Scotland, after the Aberdeen 
Congress of the Social Science Association, 
Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., unearthed a namber of 
pictares at the University of Glasgow, to which 
they were bequeathed by Dr, Henderson, a very 
good scientific writer and connoisseur of art, 

Here ia a list of the principal works :— 


1. Raffaelle’s Madonna della Sedula (same 
size as original, and evidently either touched 
upon by Raffaelle or executed in his school,— 
very fine). 

2. Oil miniature of Galileo (Florentine work, 
and evidently from nature). 

8. Stothard, R.A. (allegorical group in his 
| best syle). 

4. La Belle Ferronniére (good copy from original 
' by L. da Vinci, in the Lonvre). 
| 5. Two views in Venice, by Guardi (in his 
' best style). 

6. Two views by Canaletti. 
| 7% Albano (group of dancing boys,—very 


|” 8. Moonlight, by Vandernesi (very fine, but 
much damaged). 

9. Both (fine landscape). 

10. Annibsl Caracet (head, life-size). 

11. Metza (good, bnt much damaged). 

12. Mais (very fine). 

13. Sir Charles Eastlake (view in Athens). 

14. Carl du Jardin (landscape). 

15. Barghem (ditto). 

There are, in addition 








these, some very 





and altogether the works form acollection which, 
should the University thiok fit to place it better, 
and with better light than it now enjoys, we feel 
sure will form the nucleus for an important 
gallery of pictures, to which there is little doubt 
the neighbouring gentry may be induced to 
contribute. 


and miserably placed; but Mr. Ward b 
all down; washed them himself with soap 
and water, and obtained a promise from the 
principal, Dr. Milligan, that they should by no 
means be touched by any local “ restorer.” 

They are, on the whole, in very fine condition 
eonsidering the treatment and neglect they have 





hitherto undergone. 


per day. There will be no filtering of the water, pool 


creditable works, which need not be mentioned ; | i 


When firat seen, they ‘were in a ro | state | 
them 
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GLASGOW PUBLIC HALLS. 
A pescarrrion of the new Pablic Halls in 


| 
i 


1871 an = ato, oe was np 
the object of acqu a large area of groun 
the con end of the city, bounded North. 
street, Kent-road, Granville-street, and , 
street, and bui thereon a commodions hall 
after the style of the Philharmonic Hall, Liver- 
. The original sketch-design for the pro- 

building was prepared by the late Mr. 
Joha Cunningham, architect of the Liverpool 
Hall, Mr. Campbell Douglas, of G 
associated with him in the work. As the 
undertaking proposed was one 

‘eater tn 1872 it wae decided to proceed 


i 
H 


alone, 
augurated, which is described as one of the most 
commodious in the kingdom. The length is 


: 
g 
4 
5 
5 
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hall will be applied will be for the holding of 
Grand Orchestral Concerts which have 

become an important institution in this city 
neighbourhood. Although an ungracious 

to refer to such a matter in connexion with an 
undertaking otherwise so successful, it must be 
stated that the unusnal shape in which the 
orchestra is constructed is considered a defect in 


FES 


the peli, ose little alteration, however, in 
the front of the orchestra and adjacent balconies 
has been suggested, and it is possible that this 
may be carried ont, and so far remedy the defect 
complained of. The organ itself, which is a 
magnificent instrament, of ornamental appear- 
ance, has been boilt by Messrs. T. C. Lewis & 
Oo., of London, from the specification of Messrs. 
H, Smart and W. T. Best, and has sixty-four 
sounding stops and fourteen couplers. Mesars. 
Campbell Douglas & Sellars are architeote of the 
new Hall. The following are the principal con- 
tractors: — Mr. James Watson, mason; Mr. 
George Gilroy, joiner; Mr. James Steel, plas- 
terer; Messrs. Wallace & Oonnal, plumbers ; 
Messrs. A. & D. Mackay, slaters; Messrs. 
Alexander & Howell and . M'Kenzie & 
Co., upholeterers; Messrs. Rait & Lindsay, 
engineers ; Messrs. Combe & Son, heating engi- 
neers; and Mr, Andrew Wells, painter. 








NEW CIRCUS FOR GLASGOW. 

A commoptous new building, intended for a 
cirous, was inaugorated by Mr. James Newsome 
on the 12th ult., this being the second establieh- 
ment of the kind in the city of Glasgow. The 


























the “pit” seats, while the 
the house. The “ring” 
each of the two communicating doors being sur- 
mounted by a neat crimson y ornamented 
with a gilt horse. Light is supplied by a double 
row of jets extending the whole length of the 
building, and from a pendent orystal gaselier 
oneal half a ton, and having 210 lights 
arranged in six tiers. Dressing- accommo. 
dation for the artistes has been provided 
north side of the building, while on 
side there is stabling for sixty horses; and 
& view to provide good ventilation, while 
ing draughts, a line of venti has 
placed along the roof for the egress of the heated 
air. Mr. McAndlis is the architect of the new 
building, Mr. Ponton the builder, and Messrs. 


Chas, Jenner & Oo., of Edinburgh, are the | below, 


upholeterers and decorators. 











MESSRS. COCKERELL’S NEW BUILDINGS 
AT PURFLEET WHARF, BLACKFRIARS. 


A prominent block of new buildings is now |i 


in course of erection at Parfleet Wharf, near 
Blackfriars, for Messrs. Cockerell, coal mer- 
chants, a portion of which is intended as a coal 
depét, and will contain extensive offices and a 
large range of stabling. The buildings and 
depdt will cover an area of about an acre in 
extent, having a frontage to Harl-street, near 
Thames.-street, of 80 ft. in , and extending 
to the north bank of the river, about 300 ft. in 
depth. The principal elevation of the buildi 
is nearly opposite the new premises of the Time 
offices. In excavating for the foundations a 
depth of 25 ft, below the pavement line was 
reached. The footings of the foundation-walls 
are 6 ft. in thickness, and the lower portions of 
the walls themselves are 2 ft. thick. The eleva- 
tion to Earl-street is 54 ft. in height, and is sur- 
mounted by three gables. The building contains 
three lofty stories above the ground-floor, which 
is carried up with grey granite piers, and a 
portion of this part of the structure will consist 
of shops. The three stories above the ground. 
floor are faced with red bricks, with Portland 
stone dressings and strings, the window- 
heads and reveals being in red brick, 
and the sills in Portland piers. All the windows 
have iron saghes, all the upper floors being 
intended for warehouse purposes. At the east 
end of the elevation, there is a y 10 ft. in 
width, having an arched head in Portland stone, 
supported on Portiand stone. A line of tramw 
will be laid along this passage, and will be carri 
the entire — of the depdt to the margin of 
the river. trong iron columns, resting on 
massive bases in concrete, are carried up from 
the basement to the top of the building, support. 
ing the several floors. ‘The whole of the east 
side of the ground-floor of the building, together 
with the basement, will be appropriated as 
offices for Messrs. Oockerell’s business pur. 
poses, the floors of this part of the structure 
consisting of iron girders and concrete arches, 
On a spacious area of nd at the west side 
of the rear of the building, e separate block, 
containing the stables, will be erected. 

The architect ig Mr. Alfred Boyill, and the 
contractors are Megsrs. Peto Brothers, Mr. Meade 
being foreman of the works. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN FLEET-STREET. 


Ar the corner of Fieet-street and Salisbury- 
court a large block of old buildings standing on 
land belonging to the Vintners’ Company has 
just been cleared away, and on the site a range 
of new buildings is in course of erection which, 
when completed, will form one of the most pro- 
minent features in Fleet-street. In ore 


tent, been as those ions of 
the Fleet-street and -court elevations 
above the ground-floor. The Fieet-street front- 


age is 52 fs. in length, and the extreme height, 
to the apex of a central gable, 64ft. The lower 
portion of the elevation, to a height of 26 ft., is 
carried up with polished Aberdeen granite piers, 
with capitals and lintels of the same material, 
the former richly carved and ornamented 
and surm ure-heads in Dumfries 


7 


Damfries stone, projecting 14 in. beyond the 
main face of the elevation, This is eur- 
mounted by a low ortamental iron 
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THE BUILDER. 


ground and mezzanine floor above, the former 
being 14 ft., and the latter 11 ft. in height, and 
is intended for spacious shops and show-rooms. 
The windows of the ground-floor, and the lower 
portion of the mezzanine floor above, will be of 
plate glass, whilet the glazing of the u 
portion of the last.named floor will be in 
the small squares of glass of the Queen 
Anne period, The rest of the elevation 


a 
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closing the arms of the Vintners’ 
above the cornice is a balustrade in 
the whole being surmounted by @ coping an 
central gable in Dumfries stone, with a curved 
roof circular dormers on each side of 
the central At the angle of Fieet-street 
and Salisbury-court there is a similar elevation 
abont 6 ft. in length, with a return uniform 
fron along the west side of Salisbury-court, 
pare he to a depth of 62 ft. southwards in the 
—" of Do nare. At the extreme end 

the Salisbury-court frontage, there is a 
separate entrance to the upper portions of the 
premises. In addition to this block other 
buildings of similar design are sbout to be 
commenced, which will have a frontage to 
Salisbury-court, in continuation southwards, of 
66 ft, im length, the entire Salisbury-court 
frantage of the two blocks being upwards of 
180 ft. in length, and occupying almost the 
whole of the west side of that thoropghfare as 
far as Do uare. 

Mr. A. Peebles, of Cannon-street, ig the archi- 
teat for the whole of the buildings, and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. Langmead & Way. Mr. J. 
H. Grant is clerk of the works. The cost of the 
buildings now in will be between 
14,0001. and 15,0001., and the estimated outlay 
for the whole when completed is upwards of 
30,0007. 








NEW PUBLIC OFFICES AND FREE 
LIBRARY AT HANDSWORTH. 


Ar Handsworth, in Staffordshire, new public 
offices are about to be erected in connexion with 
a free library, and the memorial stone of the 
buildings has been laid by the chairman of 
the Local Board. The style of architecture 
adopted is Gothic, of the Tudor type. The 
buildings will contain a board-room and offices 
for conducti 
and will also include an engi and stables 
for the fire-brigade staff, together with cart and 
implement sheds. The offices and the apart- 
sens for tha fran Warnes wen nels Satoet pert 
the building, which will be surmounted by a lofty 
tower, under which will be the main entrance to 
the offices. A stone staircase immediately facing 
the entrance will lead to the first floor, which 
will contain the board-room, a large apartment 
40 ft. by 24 ft. On the same floor there will 
likewise be several committee-rooms, together 
with the clerks’ and the sub.clerks’ offices, wait- 


ing-rooms, and other conveniences. A floor above | 


will contain the keepers’ apartments. The 
entrance to the free library portion of the build- 
ing will be altogether distinct and from 
that leading to the offices, and on 


floor will be a lending library and a 
, whilst above there will be a reading 


og 
ceiling. The materials of the structure will be 
tiles of an improved make. In the tower 


room, 44 ft. by 36 ft., havi an open timber 
red brick, with Holli stone dress. 
es apron, Het in with Stafford. 
will be made for an illuminated clock. 

cost of the building will be 12,0001. 








The Worcester Theatre Burnt Down.— 
The Theatre Royal, Worcester, was burnt down 
on the of the 24th ult, It was rebuilt 
in 1874, under the direction of Mr, C, J. Phipps, 
F.8.A., on the model of the Gaiety Theatre. 
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DOINGS AT SHEFFIELD. 


Street Improvements.—On the 19th ult. the 
of Sheffield decided upon an exten- 

sive scheme of street im are 
in 


for which power has already been obtained. 
The schemes will involve the outlay of an im- 
mense sum of money, and in the case of one of 
them a loss of nearly 100,0001. Thisone scheme 
has been rendered necessary by the running of 
tram.cars in narrow and streets. 

New Workhouse at Pitsmoor—An adjourned 
meeting of the Sheffield Board of Guardians was 
held on the 15th ult., for the of opening 
the tenders for the erection of new work. 
house at Pitsmoor. Tenders were ived a few 
weeks ago, and that of Messrs. J. Tomlinson & 
Son, of Leeds, for the whole of the work, was 

. This tender amounted tq 1361. 

Subsequently a letter was received Mr. 
Tomlinson intimating that a mistake had been 
made in making up his tender, Movs that 
it might be amended by adding 0,0001. to 
the amount given above. This the guardians 
declined to do, and feciiied ean advertising for 
new tenders. The lowest of the second list of 
tenders for the whole of the work was that of 
Mr. J. Garlick, Birmi m, which amounted 
to 134,8001. The amgnded tender of Mesars. 
Tomlingon & Son was just 1001, more, being 
134,9001. The total of the lowest contracts for 
the various kinds of works in the 
erection of the building was 134,1871., about 
6001. less than the tender for the whole of the 
work gent in by Mp, Garlick. Under these cir- 
aumstange it was resolved that Mr. Garlick’s 
tender be . Mr. Hall is the architect. 

New Baths,—New Taorkish and swimming 
baths on an extensive scale have just been 
erected by a local limited liability company, who 
some time since purchased the old swimming- 
baths and saloon in Victoria-street, and the 
triangular piece of ground at the back. The 
bath and saloon remain, very much improved 
though (according to the Sheffield Independent) ; 
whilst on the vacant ground and on the site of 
the volunteer depét, the company*have erected 
new Turkish baths, and are now making a large 
swimming-bath, The Turkish baths are now 
finished. The new buildings extend the whole 
length of Convent-walk, the Tarkish baths being 
at the Victoria-street end, whilst the swimming- 
bath is at that nearest Cavendish-street. The 
exterior has no special architectural features. It 
is believed that the total cost, including the land 
and the old building, will be about 20,0001. The 
architect for the whole of the alterations and the 
new buildings is Mr. E.M. Gibbs. Those by 
whom the work has been done are:—Mr. B. 
Powell, mason; Mr. Sharp, joiner; Mr. Bissett, 
plumber; Mr. Hadfield, marble mason; Messrs. 
Davy Brothers (Limited) were the makers of the 
boilers; the upholstering has been done by 
Messrs. Jones & Sons ; the chairs and tables by 
Mesars. Johnson & Sons, Fargate; and Messrs. 
Hydes & Wigfull (Limited) are the makers of 
the washirg apparatus. 








LIVERPOOL AND ITS WATER SUPPLY, 
THE NEW SCHEME. 


Tue chairman of the water committee of the 
Liverpool Corporation has just made an interest- 
ing statement respecting the water-supply to 
that town, and the new project now under con- 
sideration for obtaining a further supply from 
Wales. Adverting to the income derived by the 

ion for the supply of water to the town, 
he made the remarkable statement that they 


tenth less water, notwithstanding = 
of the than they were 
ool ¢ used 80,0001. more than it 


sey ig be eg aged ye scty 
a supply from Wales, he said that the cost 
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BAGSHOT PARK, SURREY : INTENDED RESIDENCE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGBT, K.G. 





round numbers would be about a million, or a, 
million and a quarter, and that the 50,0001. a 

year saved to the revenue by what was pre- 

viously wasted would pay interest on the new | 
scheme, and they should not ask the ratepayers | 
for one farthing, as the water wasted and now | 
saved was sufficient to pay the interest from the | 
day the works were commenced, and virtually 

the effect of their operations would be that 
Liverpool would be presented with a scheme 

costing @ million free of all charges. 








Irish Ecclesiastical Msnuments.—A noti- 
fication bas been issuei by the Irish Church 
Commissioners, stating that arrangements are 
about to be made to protect and preserve 
oo ecclesiastical monuments and relics in 
reiand, 


BAGSHOT PARK, SURREY. 


A NEw mansion is in course of erection here 
for H.R.H. the Dake of Connanght, K.G. 

The old house, once the residence of the Dake 
of Gloucester, stood in a low situation, and 
having become much dilapidated, has recently 
been pulled down. 

The site selected for the new structure, of 
which we give a view and plan, is considerably 
more elevated, and commands an extensive and 
beautiful view. The house now building is in 
the Tador style, which has been preferred to 
Lombardo.Gothic ; the materials are red brick 
and Portland stone. The plan is formed so as to 
admit of future additions when required. 

Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A., is the architect, and the 
—— is Mr. Thomas Boyce, of Bagle Works, 
London, 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Tne Royal Albert Hall Choral Society com- 
Beivicty: wh seventh season on Thursday 
evening, November 22nd, with a performance 
of Verdi's “ Requiem.” It was a happy thought 
of the directors of these concerts to place this 
quasi novelty first on the list, not only because 
the “ Requiem ” was first heard in this country at 
the Royal Albert Hall, under the auspices of the 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, bat also, and 
chiefly, because it requires for its adequate 
interpretation unusual qualifications on the part 
of soloists, orchestra, and choras. As giving 
taste, therefore, of the quality of this society, 
the selection of Verdi's “Requiem” as the 
opening work of the present season was, we 
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presence of the composer of the work, and the 
phenomenal perfection of the original solo 
qauartette were wanting, they were to a great 
extent atoned for by the improved ensem!. uf 
the orchestra and chorus. To compare Mdme. 
Lemmens-S Mdille. Redeker, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Thurley Beale with the quartette brought 
over by Signor Verdi would be manifestly unfair, 
were it even in good taste. These, with the 
exception of Mdile. Redeker, are all native 
artistes ; the others were the pick of all Earope. 
In justice, however, to the efforta of our English 
singers, it is hardly right to qualify the praise 
which is justly their due. Of Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherriogton and Mr. Lioyd it may fairly be said 
that their high reputation cannot fail to be en- 
hanced by their excellent singing in this arduous 
work, nor must we omit a word of commenda- 
dation to Mdile. Redeker and Mr. Thurley 
Beale; but the palm of excellence must be 
awarded to the admirable singing of the chorus. 
From the lowest whisper to the moat supreme 
effort of force, every gradation of tone was 
exhibited in perfect proportion, nor were there 
wanting indications of those higher intellectual 
qualities which, however common in, ina greater 
or less degree, individual singers, are rarely 
found in large choirs. 

To the orchestra likewise great praise is due 
for the musician-like style in which, under the 
efficient leadership of Mr. Pollitzer, it overcame 
the difficulties which characterise the accom. 
panimente to this work. 

The organ, in the experienced hands of Dr. 
Stainer, contributed its full share to the general 
success. Mr. Barnby conducted with his usual 
= and intelligence, and more than his usual 
zeal. 

The Society announce the performance of 
Professor Macfarren’s new oratorio, ‘ Joseph,” 
for the first time ir London, on Tuesday evening, 
December 11th. 











THE CAMBERWELL WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 


Siz,—We are all of us proud of our glorious 
institutions; bat it is difficult to believe that 
amongst these can be included the Camberwell 
Board of Guardians. I write apropos of the 
list of tenders for the above which appeared 
recently in your pages. 

Oa a former occasion you were good enough 
to insert a letter from me on this subject (see 
Builder, March 3rd); and, as Iam more than 
justified by the result, I venture again, in the 
interest of the profession at large, and of all 
concerned, to draw your attention to this, one of 
the most flagrant instances of injustice in com- 
petitions that I have ever met with, in the 
that your powerful aid may be enlisted in the 
matter. I may premise that I am only a looker- 


on. 

In the autumn of last year the Board inati- 
tated a limited competition for the 
building. The terms laid down as to the extent 
and character of the accommodation to be pro- 
vided were very clear; and the estimate was to 
include all necessary fittings, &c.; everything, 
in fact, required. Two premiums were offered, 
one of 50/., the other of 251.; both sete of 
drawings to become the property of the Board. 
As appeared from the South London Observer of 
January 20th, 1877, and from other local sources 
of information, two of the designs were pre- 
miated ; one of which, by Mr. R. P. Whellock, 
seems to have been generally considered very 
much the better of the two; but the other, bear- 
ing the plausible motto “Veritas,” though 
abounding, as was pointed out by members of 
the Board, in all sorts of defects, and not, it 
would seem, coming up to the standard of the 
Local Government Board, or even to the instruc- 
tions issued to the ——— was ultimately 
chosen, on the ground of economy, the estimated 
cost of it being only 26,0001., as compared with 
49,0001. for the other design. 

I consider that the Board were without excuse 
in making the selection before attempting to test 
the accuracy of the figures, however roughly. 
If the amazing difference did not challenge some 
slight examination, and if there were no other 
reason for hesitation, my letter, above referred 
to, which, from a i point of view, 
roundly asserted the impossibility of executing 
the work for less than double the sum quoted, 
should alone have been sufficient to make them 


Pe What is the result ? ‘The list of tenders which 
you have just published, shows that the mean 





THE BUILDER. 


Now, sir, considering the point on which the 
award was made, I do think it will be really too 
monstrous if the Board still adhere to the course 
they appear to havechosen. It will be shamefal 
and un-Eoglish on their part ; and not very nice 
on the part of “ Veritas,” who, one would think, 
Htipacenr spot rags ea — , would feel 

must or ilt somet 
much like robbing polo 4 I a "the 
individual members of the Board wi 
— think of such treatment applied to them- 
ves. 

To many a man a few such blows as the loss 
of so important a work, fairly earned, to which 
so much time, thought, and expense had been 
devoted, and for which the 251. premiam is no 
recompense (especially as it involves the loss of 
the drawings), would be altogether erushing. 

Should the Board not endeavour to retrieve 
their character, it is to be hoped that the rate. 
payers will make their voice heard on the sab. 
ject. . Surveyor. 


Si1r,—As a competitor for the above, I deem 
it my duty at this jancture to recapitalate 
certain facts in connexion with this competition 
which I consider should be more generally 
known, more especially as I feel myself to have 
suffered a grave injustice in the matter. 

It will be remembered that there were 
several,—that is to say, six,—archivects who 
competed, including myself, and that the awards 
were made in January last, the first premiam 
being given to the anthors of “ Veritas,” Mesars. 
W. Berriman & Son, who estimated the work at 
26,0001., and the second premium to myself, the 
author of “ The Poor you have always with you,” 
my estimate being for 49,0001. 

On hearing of the great discrepancy in the 
estimates, I memorialised the Board of Guardians 
and in respectfal terms urged that it was im- 
possible to carry out their requirements for the 
amount stated by “ Veritas,” and suggested, as 
a fair test, that the two designs should be su 
mitted to the oversight of a respectable and 
disinterested surveyor, when it would be seen at 
once whose was the reliable sam. My memorial 
was unavailing, my opponent's low estimate of 
26,0001. was approved, and it obtained the first 

lace. 





. These facts were made public at the time in 
all the local and professional papers, in all 
which, more or less, the discussions of the Board 
were given in extenso, and which any one ma: 
peruse for himself; and I think that bat few 
minds, uniofluenced by prejudice or caprice, 


hope | would come to bat one conclusion as to whose 


was the best and most suitable design. 

Now, sir, what is the sequel? The design of 
my opponent, “ Veritas,” has been subjected to 
the crucial “test of quantities. Nineteen re- 
spectable contractors have tendered for the 
work upon the basis of these quantities, and the 
result is made known to the public in your 
paper as follows, viz., the highest tender being 
59,9001., the lowest, 53,0001, Now how do these 

ures compare with the approximate estimates 

the authors of the two premiated designs ? 
Thus mine; 49,000/., or well within 10 per cent. 
of the accepted tender, and “‘ Veritas,” 26,0001., 
or less than one-half of the lowest tender. In 
the face of these facts I ask whether or not I 
have what Englishmen love, or used to love, 
“ fair play” ? It is manifest that mine is a very 
near approximation to the actual tenders, and 
was based, as I can readily show, upon sound 
principles and precedents, and yet I have had to 
give place to an opponent whose estimate, as 
borne out by facts, proves to be illusory. 

Up to this time I have refrained from making 
my case public; bat when I know, as I do, that 
the designs of my colleagues and self were never 
publicly exhibited, as is usaal in such cases, and 
when the “ Veritas” design is selected in the face 
of discrepancies which, at that time, in the interests 
of justice, demanded inquiry and test; moreover, 
when I observe that a tender for 63,6741. has 
actually been accepted and the work likely to go 
on, I consider it is right that these facts should 
appear for the benefit of all concerned. 

It is simply ruinous to any architect to com. 
pete in such contests, His efforts or skill (in 
this instance a labour of many weeks) are 
ive; he cannot win,—and, without hope of 

he must retire with the mournfal satis. 
that he has contended lawfully, and lost 


iy 





F 


race for speaking “ the truth. 
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I maintain, therefore, that under the circam- 
stances I have won this competition. 

I must not close this letter without a word cf 
discrimination, viz., ee eee 
gentlemen who compose the Board expressions 
of my gratitade for the support they gave me,— 


@ person previously unknown to them,—and in 
which course they consistently continued to the 
end, supporting their convictions under much 
opposition. I take it that such corduct proves 
them worthy of the important poste they fill and 
of the confidence of their constituents, of whom 
I am one of ten years’ standing. 
Rosr. P. WHELLOcK, 
Associate of the Institate of Architects. 





Si1r,—My reason for writing to you on the 
subject of the recent competition for a new work- 
house in Camberwell is, on the one hand, that 
jastice in architectural competitions is a matter 
which so vitally interests our profession at 
that the circumstances connected with this par- 
ticular competition ought tobe generally known ; 
and on the other, that unless there be some 
explanation which it is impossible to derive from 
anything at present accessible to the public, 
simple justice to a very meritorious competitor 
demands that the decision of the Board of 
Gaardians, who adjudicated on the designs, 
should be reversed in favour of that to which 
they assigned the second place. 

The discussions in the Board were published 
at some length in the South London Observer 
and other local papers in January, 1877, and it 
appeared that finally the selection lay between 
two designs, namely, that which was accepted 
and that of Mr. R. P. Whellook, to which a pre- 
mium was adjadged as second. 

With scarcely a dissentient voice, however, it 
was admitted that Mr. Whellock’s design was 
best, both in appearance and in the excellence 
and falness of the arrangements, but the esti- 
mate—carefally and conscientiously prepared— 
of 49,0001. stood in its way, and his oppovent’s, 
which was offered with an estimate of 26,0001., 
was, after a very sharp contest, preferred on 
that score, as was argued, and on that score 
only. The tenders fur this design have just 
been published, the lowest being 53,0001., the 
accepted tender, 53,6741. ! 

Either, therefore, the estimate submitted in 
the competition was not half what it ought to 
have been, thereby violating the conditions re- 
quiring it to be approwimate, or else the design 
itself was so imperfect that works valuing 100 
per cent. of what was at first proposed had to be 
interpolated before it could meet the require- 


Y | ments of the Central Board. 


In either of these cases,—whilst I may ask in 
passing how sach an irregular and uneconomic 
procedure may strike the Camberwell rate. 
payers,—I think your readers will agree that 
justice to the profession demands that the design 
which fairly won the competition should be 

as such, and adopted. 
F. C, Penrose. 








THE NEW REGIME AT THE INSTITUTE. 


Siz,—I went to Conduit-street last week to 
hear what Mr. White had to say about flats. He 
gave us a very good paper, bat we were not 
allowed to discuss it for a fortnight. By that 
time those who are interested in the subject will 
probably have ceased to care about it, so that 
those who are not will be allowed to force on the 
next business, which is the reading of another 
paper to be discussed at another interval of a 
fortnight. This will, no doubt, facilitate tran- 
quility ; but there is something else I have to 
mention, with your leave. 

The two front rows of seats are appropriated 
as reserved seats for the council. Now, as the 
benches in question provide accommodation for 
about forty persons, while the probable attend. 
ance of members of the council cannot very 
well be put at more than five or six, the conse- 
quence is that a sort of vacancy becomes a little 
too apparent. I for one have no objection to see 
the members of the council made as conspicuous 
coer eee and, indeed, if it is irtended that 
they Id occasionally recline at fall length 
upon the front benches, I am prepared to console 
myself with the reflection that they are entitled 
to both honour and ease. Bat there are disad- 
vantages in the t nevertheless. Sir 
Gilbert Scott and Mr. Wyatt, I observe, have to 
take obscare amongst the crowd in the 
rear, whilst i 
of a space of 10 ft. square. The leoturer of the 
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evening, with a particular friend or two, used to 
form a little cluster near the desk; now they 
must go where theycan. Mr. Beresford Hope— 
forbid it, Heaven !|—wiii have to take a back seat, 
possibly beside Dr. Schliemann or Mr. Glad- 
stone, because sance for one must be sauce 
for another, or there is an end of all discipline. 
Moreover, there are certain men whom long 
usage has habituated to a seat on one of the 
forbidden benches, and a sense of custom may 
make the change go hard with them. Another 
thing is, that the awkwardness of the sitaation 
seems to be felt by the members of council them- 
selves; for the best of them seem to huddle 
away at one corner, as much out of sight as 
possible. Then I saw that two or three people, 
who onght to have known better, had disregarded 
the placards of reservation,—an offence against 
one’s instinct of propriety which provokes the 
inquiry who those people are, and why they are 
not taken by the ear by the proper officer, and 
conducted to the back of the room, 

To cut the matter short, is it not the custom | 
amongst Englishmen to meet together as peers? | 
Might it not be left to the good taste of a scien- 
tific society so to place themselves in their | 
meeting-room as to give honour where honour | 
is due without placards of reservation for front | 
benches ? One word more. Have we not got | 
on very well for forty years withoot such in- 
vidious distinctions ? An Otp MEMBER, 











SEWERAGE WORKS. 


West Kent.—The West Kent Main Drainage 
works, which comprise a line of sewers extending 
from the parish of Beckenham to the river Thames | 
at Long Reach, near Dartford, and embracing the | 
parishes comprised in the Bromley Union, as 
well as a portion of the district of Lewisham, | 
are progressing very favourably. It is also con- | 
templated (says the South.Easte-n Gazette) to 
carry the sewage from the district of Croydon, 
and a scheme is now under the consideration 
of the Local Government Board for forming a 
combined sewerage district by the Sevenoaks 
Rural and Urban Sanitary Authorities, the sewer 
to be commenced at Westerham, and carried 
through the Valley of the Darenth into the West 
Kent sewer at Dartford, and it is expected that 
both the Dartford Rural and Urban Sanitary 
Authorities will ultimately avail themselves of 
the sewers laid down through their respective 
districts, although for the present they take no 
active part in the works commenced and pro. 
posed. The works have lately been visited by 





representatives of the constituent authorities, | 
accompanied by the engineers, Sir Joseph Bazal. | 
gette and Mr. A. Williams, and by Messrs. Neave | 
In addition to the| 


& Sons, the contractors. 
principal sewer from Beckenham, there is a! 
branch sewer, which commences at Orpington, | 
in the Cray Valley, and passes throngh St. Mary | 
Cray, St. Paul’s Cray, Foot’s Cray, and North | 
Cray, forming @ junction with the main sewer at 
Bexley. The works were practical!y commenced | 
about nine montbs since. The sewer already | 
executed in tunnel is about 5,600 ft, in length, | 
while about 10,000 ft. have been constructed in | 
open cutting, all in the upper portion of the | 
scheme. The Cray Valley branch has also been | 
commenced, and a length of about 1,800 ft. has | 
been constructed between Bourne Bridge and | 
Bexley. The outfall works consist of an open | 
reservoir 500 ft. long and 129 ft. wide, and 10 ft. | 
deep, with discharge pipes into the river. The | 
reservoir will be divided into three compartments 
longitudinally by means of two walle, while 
transversely it will be divided by three sets of 
screens for straining the sewage, and otherwise 
treating it before its discharge into the river. 
The bottom of this reservoir is being made of 
lias lime concrete 3 ft. thick, of which material 
the inner dividing walls will also be built up. 
The ontside walls will be of Portland cement 
concrete, with paddle on the outside, All the 
walls will be 10 ft. 6 in. high above the floor of 
the reservoir. There will be three openings from 
the main sewer into the reservoir,— one for 
each compartment, and either or all of them may 
be used as may be necessary. The sewage, after 
treatment, will paes from the reservoir through 
a double line of pipes about 400 ft. long, 4 ft. in 
diameter, and extending 250 ft. into the river. 
Each of the three compartments of the reservoir 
will bave an ontlet pipe opening into the main 
line of discharging pipes; each outlet, as also 
each inlet, will have ite own penstock for regu- 
the admission and outflow of the 





At the outlet works a length of about 2,500 ft. 


of sewer has been constructed. The works will, 
it is expected, be completed in about two years 
from the present time. 

Droitwich.—The Droitwich Rural Sanitary 
Authority has adopted the plans prepared by 
Mr. Edward Pritchsrd, C.E., for the drainage of 
a portion of the parish of Claines, more parti- 
cularly Barbourne and Rainbow Hill, and has 
sent them ee ae 

roval. Mr. Pritchard proposes, ou 
ii ajetene of sewers, to adopt the principle laid 
down for the guidance of local authorities by the 
Local Government Board, in the ae 
made by Mr. Robert Rawlinson, 0.B., viz., the 
right or straight line system, with manholes and 
ventilating shafts at each and every change of 
gradient or lateral deviation. He proposes to 
dispose of the sewage by irrigation and down. 
ward intermittent filtration, the estimated cost 
(exclusive of purchase of twelve acres of land) 
being 10,5001. 

Walsall.—On the 14th ult., the Walsall Town 
Council met to consider (1) the best means of 
disposing of the sewage of the borough, (2) the 


Rivers Prevention Pollution Act, 1876, and the 


various clauses thereof ar plicable to the borough, 
and also the propriety of authorising the 


‘acquisition of land, and any other measures 


n for the disposal, purification, and 
utilisation of the sewage of the borough. Re. 


| ports were presented by Mr. Lewis Angell and 


Mr. T. Hawksley. he report of the first- 


'named gentleman advised the general adoption 


of the water-closet system, and stated that no 


town could expect a positive profit from sewage 


farming, but must regard the question from the 
sanitary point of view,—viz., the most economical 


| purification of the sewage, and advocated the 


application of the sewage of the town to land. 


| His estimate for works at Orankhall Farm, in 


the event of that site being chosen, was 12,8001., 
exclusive of land and laying out same; and for 


| pumping, inclading repairs, about 1,4002. annually. 


His estimate of cost of works at Barr Beacon 
(exclusive of cost of land, or laying out same, or 
compensation) was 25,0001.; and of pumping 
and repairs, 1,920/, annually. Mr. Hawksley, 
in his report, discusses first the feasibility of the 
projects for utilising the sewage on an irrigation 
farm ; and, second, the feasibility of establishing 
a precipitating work. Under all the circum. 
stances, but principally because of the non- 
adaptability of the soil for the required pur. 
pose, he felt compelled to recommend the 
Council to discard the idea of establishing a 
sewage farm in the Tame Valley. An area of 
600 acres would be required, involving, with the 
cost of altering and improving the channel of 
the river, an outlay of 250,0001. The total ex. 
pense or No. 2, or Crankhall Farm scheme, 
would not be less than 170,0001., if the Corpora. 
tion could secure the whole farm, which, in the 
face of the opposition by the Weet Bromwich 
authorities, was not likely. The soil of Barr 
Beacon, or No. 3 site, was the best for the facile 
purification of sewage he had ever met with, 
and 250 acres would be sufficient for the 

bat the great cost (viz., 200,0001.) of this other. 
wise inviting project almost necessarily pre- 
cluded its adoption. With respect to the second 
branch of the sabject,—the feasibility of estab. 
lishing precipitating works,—he stated that the 
question presented but the one difficulty, which 
was not insuperable, of utilising or otherwise 
getting rid of the deposited matter, which, not- 
withstanding some ignorant assertions to the 
contrary, did possess a real and available manurial 
value. For the treatment of the sewage by the 
precipitating process,—which he claimed to be 
simple, effectual, and economical,—he recom. 
mended the purchase of from twenty to thirty 
acres of land in the Tame Valley, near to the 
remotest extremity of the Walsall district, and 
he estimated the cost at 40,0001. for works and 
land, and the working expenses at 1,5001. 
annum, which amount, capitalised ahtreaighre 
years’ purchase, would represent a com ve 
outlay of 37,5001. Hence the total might 
be taken to be 77,5001., or about 38,0001. 
annum, or 1s. per head of the population. The 
Sewage Committee presented a report recom. 
mending the Conneil to accept and act upon Mr. 
Hawkeley’s view, and it was resolved to autho. 
rise the acquisition of forty-seven acres of Jand 
at Bescot. 

Weymouth.—Mr. Hawksley has re to 
the Weymoath Town Connell as to The Past 
page, Ale hie ap subsoil drain. 

g, pam y two eight or ten-horse power 
engines, and the construction of an a 


tank to hold 20,000 eubie feet of water, The 





———————— 

engines, Mr. Ha states, would be dis. 
heavy, but nothing less wruld be 

effectual. The referred to a com. 








FLITCROFT’S MONUMENT. 
anne ree ent aee 
your con. 
dition of the above in Teddington Obarchyest 1 
have now made an inspection of it, and find 


there isa “ Ledger” stone in 
in aeafe corner on the 


On the west wall of the charch, over this, is a 
white marble tablet some 2 ft. 6 in. square, 
superposed by the semblance of an urn, 


also 
white marble, the section of which is the half 
a very flat ellipse, It is about 1 f 
a projection of 14 in.; this has been 
four or five each one 
backing of black or grey marble. 
loosened the urn, and the neck (a piece of 
marble some 1} in. square) has gone. 

There is an inscription in Latin on the tablet 
partially illegible from weather-stains only. A 
few shillings would “ restore” this. 

Bhall be glad, of course to assist “ Old Boy.” 

Tue ARCHITECT TO THE RENOVATION, 


COPY OF INSCRIPTION, 

“ Here lieth the Body of Henry Fliteroft, of Whitehall, 
in the County of Mid Eeqre., who had the honour 
of having ye three first Princes ot the House of Brunswick 
with him in the Board of Works, of which he was sueces- 
sively appointed Clerk, Master-mason, and Controller, in 
the of which ofSces he continued till his death, which 

on 23 Feby., 1769. 
the remains ot Heusy Fiiteret, the child of 
the above-named Henry Flitcroft, late of Richmond, 
Esqre., who died without issus April 3rd, 1826, in the 84th 
ear of his age; and of Jane, his wife, who died May 12th, 
779, aged 25 years.” 
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“DESIGN IN THE OBELISK?” 


81rx,—Since the question respecting the pur- 
pose of the omy mrss A in the measurements of 
the sides of the obelisk has been opened, I have 
experimented with four-sided truncated shafie, 
bringing these against dark buildings below, and 
against the bright sky above, without discover. 
ing any distortion in their outlines which would 
need correction, much less such an amount of 
correction as that of 8 in. in the Lateran and of 
54 in. the Cleopatra obeliek. In fact, the magni. 
tade of the difference is to my mind conclusive 
evidence against the diffraction hypothesis. 

Again, if the inequality in the widths of the 
facets were intended to cvunteract the effect of 
diffraction, the inequality should be greater in 
the upper part of the obelisk, where it would be 
in extreme contrast with the sky, than in the 
lower. The minimum correction would, there- 
fore, be required at the base; whereas, by the 
favour of Mr. Erasmus Wilson, I am enabled to 
show that a ameter: mae is at the 
apex, not only absolately, but portionally. 
The measurements of the sites es the roman 
tion, are respectively 4 ft. 10 in. and 5 ft. 1 in. 
The total absolute difference, of the inequality 
of the sides at the base, as compared with that 
at the truncation, is, therefore, as 54 in. : 3 in, 
and the al difference is roughly as 
vride. This is also, I think, conclusive against 
the diffraction hypothesis. 

Of course, I am fally aware that the lines of 
an obelisk standing between the observer and 
brilliant point of light would be distorted by 
diffraction, and that an obelisk might appear to 
be severed into two parts if that brilliant source 
of light werethe sun, Bat that is a phenomenon 
w no of dimensions would avert. 
Soe to prod oo s ked effect by 
necensary ace mar 
diffraction; for when a Mi surfaces illa- 
mine objects, the waves from different 
points, either of clouds or of the em ’ 
obscure and neutralise each other. Bat, ad- 

diffraction h 
T ut ce of 


A Persea des uy 

to perceive 

eqesrences in the obelisk could be preserved by 
an increased breadth b given to the sides in 
immediate contrast with the ight for, in view- 
ing the obelisk so contrasted, the other two sides 
would not be bal Seay al Og pager, 
perspective view, eye power 
correctly estimating the absolute dimensions of 


Dr. Birch notices a persistent irregularity 0 
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ira seeommmmnente af } 
cpl he following fete indole & 
and tend to shake our faith 


subtle reason for the ineq 
aubject of discussion, There 
of considerable size 


states that Pharaoh Thothmes III. was infamed 
ae cateornant & conan: wherever be could, 

© name is guished sister, Queen 
Hateson or Hataseps, who so long enled Bayes 
as Queen Regvant in her own right, and whose 
beautifal obelisk, which still stands amid the 
rains of Thebes, bears the significant and sug- 
gestive title of “ Pharaoh's ? Batl 
find that Mr, Erasmus Wileon leans to the 
opinion that the inequality of the sides ig due to 
the necessities of quarrying or of cleavage. 

W. CO. T. 


As to the idea of Mr, Phené Spiers that the 
Obelisk is thicker one way than another because 
one way it is against the eky and the other seen 
against a building, I should be glad to know 
for what kind of sight it 
a long-sighted man or for o: 
spire, see the finial or 
stonework at all for a 


appeared clumsy to the eye of the architect who 
designed it. I always like to indulge in a staumpy 
spire; probably it is my sight which makes me 
prefer it, and this, perhaps, leads to another 
question. Are all architects who design atumpy 
spires short-sighted, and those who put up 
slender ones long-sighted? I am afraid Mr. 
Phené Spiers’s idea, although clever, will not be 
believed in by many. I prefer Mr. Cave Thomas’s 
notion that the obelisk is greater one way than 
the other owing to the accidental inequalities of 
quarrying. G. T. 
Bloomsbury. 








BAN@ AND ANTIDOTE, 


Mr. Arrnur Ancett, the Hampshire county 
analyst, recently read a paper at the Hartley 
Institation, Southampton, before the members 
of the local Literary and Philosophical Society, 
on a certain brown colouration, which, if not 
peculiar to Southampton Water and the rivers 
flowing into it, ia still rare. He said that this 
year the peculiar colour, sometimes resembling 
maddy coffee, and at others something between 
that and red iron rust, appeared in the early part 
of the month of June and continued until late in 
October, when the nights became frosty. This 
brownness colours the whole of the water down 
to Netley Hospital, its effects being more marked 
in some places than at others, it being found at 
high water most concentrated at or near the 
shores, the deep water being comparatively free, 
buat sometimes hanging about in clouds at parti- 
cular 8 between which comparatively clear 
water may be seen. At dead low water a bottle. 
fal may be taken out clear and bright, arising 
from the freshets on the surface, whilet every 
stroke of the oar will bring up in eddies clouds 
of brown colour. At the of the green ocean 
water, this colour is mapped out with a striking 
sharpness. It never to reach Calshot, 
ee Ae ee ee it is 

by the flood tide, w appears to carry 
tox te Hythe or thereabouts. A sample of 


the coloured water being di and _ to Are4 alata of Wate by ag ah ‘teams of the 
light a of a pale reddish-b t, w the stad in upon 
ide naked ape wit teder ' Ga te Gin-pinated | tan See wt  scdnies ote Ga ae 
of countless myriads of fine brown points, as if { out of position, and necessitates a blow tion 





ze 


uppermost the stuff will fall in a floccn- 
t mass, and is again evenly distributed 
briskly shaken ; whilst if a small quantity 
of the sa matter be taken up in a dipping 
tabe, it will be found difficalt to let a part flow 
from the tabe without letting the whole ont 
together : thie is because these little brown 
surround themselves with a gelatinous 
m. Exposed in a glass of sea water to the 
direot rays of the sun they show symptoms of 
increased vivacity with a bold eager front 
towards the light, and bubbles of gas are evolved 
which are believed to be none other than oxygen. 
A drop of this water shown under a 1.in. ob- 
jective contaios hundreds of specimens of semi- 
transparent brown-coloured bodies, filled appa- 
rently with highly refractive granular matter, 
thess creatures being of a peculiar shape and 
very active in their movements, each furnished 
with a belt of cilia ronnd its waist, and a long, 
transparent and exceedingly flexible tail. After 
death they give off an odour similar to that of 
seaweed, and cha their colour to green,— 
thought to be indicative of the presence of 
chlorophyl, All these facts led Mr. Angell to 
cigs oN pg iy oo ey os 
vegetable origin, and in his further investi 
tions,—which he described,—he found pon 
figured in the Microseopical Dictionary as one of 
@ species of Peridinium fuscum—an animal 
organism; bat taking his own observations, 
from anything gained from books upon the sub- 
ject, he was atrongly of opinion that they were 
microscopic plants, performing the fanctions of 
living vegetables existing upon the products of 
the decomposition of dead organic matter and 
hastening its perfect oxidigation and final 
destruction. Man vitiates the river by pouring 
into it filth enough to render the water, espe- 
cially in hot'weather, a stinking abomination, but 
Nature this vast army to fight the enemy, 
and the water is kept sweet. When sewage uo 
] flows into the river the Peridiniwm fuscum, 
rey ott needed, will speedily disappear, leaving 
the water a pure and translucent green. 


Gte 





ARCHALOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Chester.—At the inaugural meeting for the 
winter session of the Chester Archmological 
Society, Mr. Worsley, F.S.A., of Winwick, read 
an interesting paper on “The Monumental 
Brasses of Lancashire and Cheshire.” 

Cambridge.—At a meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society on the 12th ult., Professor 
C. C, Babington, president, in the chair, a paper 
by Mr. Jukes-Browne, F.G.S., was raad, in which 
he gave a detailed aceount of “ Flint Implements 
found at Helwan, near Cairo,” and described 
geologically the nature of the site in which they 
were found. Mr, Naylor gave an account of 
some interesting frescoes which have been re- 


Chesterton Church. Mr. Spencer G. Perceval, 
M.A., presented a black Romano-British vase 
(64 in. high by 1 ft. 10 in. in circumference), 
which had been found by coprolite-diggers on 
Coldham.common, abont 1860. 








THE CROWN FLOOR-CRAMP. 


Unvrr this title Messrs. F. W. Reynolds & 
Oo., of Sonthwark-street, have brought out a 
new flooring-cramp, which is worthy of notice. 
The driving-handle of this is mounted over the 
top of the cramp, and in a vertical position, so 
that it is always free to be worked by the work- 
man, instead of being placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion at the side of the cramp, as in the ordinary 
way, which often necessitates the d of 8 
hole before the man can turn the driving- 
when laying down a ground-floor. Theim 
position of the handle enables the cramp to be 
worked with more ease and effect, the grip being 
greater. The screw works under a covered way, 
which protects it from clogging by dust, lime, 
&e.; but the most important feature in the new 
cramp is the mode of fastening it to the joist 
previous to ita employment for closing up the 
boards. In the ordinary way, when being ad- 
justed in the slot of side bracket to suit the 





apart | better, os i 











ROAD MAKING. 
LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


On the 7th alt. a paper was read by Mr. John 
Brodie, entitled ‘The Application of Blast-Far- 
nace Slag to the Purpose of Road-making.” He 
first pointed out that soft stone does not form a 
good foundation for metalling, as it works through 
and comes to the top, and quoted from the Parlia- 
mentary evidence of Macadam in sup of his 
views. After sayitg that a road-s should 
be elliptical in form, having a rise of 6 in. for a 
width of 20 ft. between curbs, he described the 
method of making slag-roads somewhat as 
followe:—On the earthwork surface the slag is 
laid, after being carefully selected and prepared, 
in blocks not less than 7 in. deep and 4in. wide ; 
these are well keyed together by means of small 
pieces of slag being driven between them, and 
the whole is covered over with broken slag and 
coke-ashes to the depth of about 4in. The slag 
obtained from smelting the well-known Cleve- 
land ore into “‘grey” or “foundry iron” he 
thought about the best for road-making, and the 
longer the slag ig exposed to the atmosphere 
employed for this purpose the 
is rendered less brittle by this 
treatment. 








SIR PAUL PINDAR’S HOUSE, 
BISHOPSGATE. 
HOWE V. CROXTON AND OTHERS. 


Tus wag an action brought in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Jastice by the 
owner of the Sir Panl Pindar Tavern, 169, 
eran to restrain the Metropolitan 
Free Hospital and their contractors from palling 
down the adjacent house in such a way as to 
damage or endanger the stability of No. 169. 


The two houses were stated to be to some extent framed 
together, so that parts of the rooms of one would be im- 
mediately above or beneath rooms of the other, the two 
having probably formed origina'ly one house. The build- 
ings are old and interesting, and the plaintiff deposed that 
he attributed much of the value of the goodwill of his 
business to the “antique and quaiot a ” of his 
house, which been the mansion of Sir Peal Pindar, 
who lived in the reign of James I. It oppeered that 
No. 169 was only separated from No. 170 by a timber- 
framed partition resting upon a beam, and that in the 
course of the dismantling and demolition of the adjoining 
houses, which had already commenced, a portion of the 
timbers supporting that partition had m removed to 
enable the authorities of the South Kensington Muaseom 
to get some mee and handsome ceiliu Under these 
circumstances, the plaintiff showed that Rpis down 
of No. 170, even with every precaution, would endan 
his house, and might lead to a scttling down of its founda- 
tions, and on the 2nd inst. he obtained an ex parte 
injunction, 

Mr. W. Pearson now moved for an injunction upon 
notige, on the ground that the plaintiffhad a right or ease- 





cently discovered during the restoration of | 


| ment of support from the defendants’ premises. 

Mr. Cracknell, for the defendants, merely asked that 
| the order should be without prejadice to any proceedings 
| by -—_ under the gp Buildings Act, and with 
| special liberty to spply. 

| The order was pe in that form, and the motion being 
| by consent treated as motion for judgment, to be subse- 
| quently set down pro forma, the order was directed to be 
' ated and entered as judgment for the plaintiff for a 
| perpetual injunction accordingly, with costs, 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
INQUIRIES. 

Southampton.—On the 16th ulf. Mr. Robert 
Morgan, one of the Looel Government Board 
| Tos , held an official inquiry at the Town- 
| ball, Southampton, into the subject matter of 
| an application made by the Town Council to the 
Board for sanction to borrow 87,0001. for paving, 


sewering, lighting, and otherwise improving 
certain streets, for works of water supply, for 


proved | providing baths, slaughter. houses, Lemar 
Trtain 


stations, and a hospita), and for re-paying ce 
moneys on security of old Water 
Works and I ent Commissioners’ Bonds. 
Mountsorrel.—On the 14th alt. Mr. J. Thorn. 
hill Harrison, C.E., one of the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
Mountsorrel, Leicestershire, relative to an appli- 
cation made by the Barrow-on-Soar Raral Sani- 
post oa | for sanction to priest 2,0007. for 
works tainage, according to p prepared 
by Mr. Hodson’ | C.E., of Lough The 


sewage is to be disposed of by means of irriga. 
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THE TROJAN TREASURES. 


Dr. Henry ScHLIEMANN, some little time ago, 
promised his London friends that they should see 
at any rate a selection of the remarkable relics 
which he had unearthed at Hissarlik, and he has 
kept his word. He has brought to England, 
with cost and labour, more than 4,000 objects, 
and is now busily engaged in arranging them in 
the South Court at the South Kensington 
Museum, where, in the course of a few weeks, 
they will be publicly exhibited. The bulk of 
the collection is of terra-cotta, with numerous 
varieties of the owl-faced tutelary goddess of 
Ilium, but it also includes much of the Treasure 
of the supposed King Priam, of the mythical 
heroic age, and the brilliant sculptured block of 
triglypbs, with Phoebus Apollo and the four 
horses of the sun in the metope. London will 
owe thanks to Dr. Schliemann. 








THE REBUILDING OF DRUMMOND’S 
BANK, AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


It is now nearly twelve months since the 
substantial scaffolding and hoarding was erected 
in front of Messrs. Drummond’s bank, Charing- 
cross, for the purpose of taking down the old 
building, and erecting a new structure upon the 
site, and yet up to the present moment nota 
step bas been taken towards the demolition of 
the building and the erection of the new pre- 
mises, although it is generally understood that 
designs for a new and handsome architectural 
structure have for some time past been prepared 
by Messrs. Waller, of Lisle-place, which those 
gentlemen are prepared at once to carry out. It 
is stated that the cause of the delay is owing toa 
difficulty in an arrangement being entered into 
with the Government for the purchase of the site 
for public buildings, which it is understood the 
Admiralty are desirous of erecting upon it. The 
site has been occupied as Messrs. Drammond’s 
banking-house for more than two hundred years, 
and apart from its intrinsic worth, Messrs. Drum- 
monds are understood to have placed an enormous 
value upon it for the purposes of their business. 
As the Parliamentary notice which has just been 
issued by the Office of Works, with reference to 
new public buildings in the neighbourhood does 
not include this particular property, it would 
appear that the Government have no intention of 
acquiring it by compulsory purchase. Meanwhile, 
the residents in the immediate locality are begin- 
ning to complain of the inconvenience caused to 
pedestrian traffic by the footpath having been so 
long absorbed without the erection of the new 
banking premises being proceeded with, and it is 
stated that a representation will shortly be made 
to the authorities on the subject. Within the 
last few days 2 ft. have been taken from the 
carriage road, in order to widen the temporary 
footpath in front of the hoarding. 








THE LEICESTERSHIRE CLUB.HOUSEH, 
LEICESTER. 


Tals building was opened on the 14th ult. It 
faces Welford-place and Pocklington’s-walk, 
having a frontage to the former of 62 ft., and 
the latter of 30 ft. The style of architecture is 
Flemieh, and the height of the building to the 
ridge is 58 ft., to the parapet 46 ft. The edifice 
is built of red brick, with Ancaster stone 
dressings. On the basement are ten rooms, 
including the kitchen, which is 27 ft. by 20 ft., 
and the cooking-apparatus has been supplied by 
Mesere. March & Pattison, St. Peter’s Foundry, 
Leicester. The arrangements for heating the 
premises were undertaken by Mr. Constantine, 
of Manchester. There is a cool cellar for the 
storage of beer, and a very convenient one for 
wines. A steward’s room, which faces the latter, 
is nearly 15 ft. by 15 ft., and the servery on 
the same floor is 16 ft. by 14 ft. The front 
entrance is approached from Welford-place, and, 
after ascending eight stone steps, the entrance- 
hall is gained, the openings being through oak 
folding-doors, in the panels of which are stained- 
glass windows by Mr. Swain Bourne, of Birming- 
ham, who has also provided the rest of the 
stained glass. The hall is paved with black and 
white tiles, the design being after the Roman 
style. It is the first time that these tiles have 
been laid in Leicester. The same floorings have 
been laid in other portions of the building. 
They have been supplied by Mr. Eratt, of Coal- 
ville. The hall is 26 ft. by 20 ft.; the con. 


room, 46 ft. by 25 ft., and its height 15 ft.; the 
dining-room is 40 ft. by 25 ft. 

The communication to the various parts of the 
building is by means of electric bells, by Mr. 
Webb, of High-street, Leicester. The ventila- 
tion is on Tobin’s principle. The furniture has 
been supplied by Messrs. Spencer & Sons, of 
Leicester. There is a sprinkling of carving 
over the building, by Mr. Harry Hems, of 
Exeter. ‘ 

The architects are Messrs. Goddard & Paget, 
of Leicester; the clerk of the works is Mr. W. 
Clifton ; whilst the builder is Mr. T. H. Herbert, 
of Leicester, whose contract: was for 8,4001., 
but the probable cost of the club altogether, 
inclusive of its fittings, will amount to nearly 
12,0001. 

The building was commenced on the Ist of 
October last year, and has taken little over 
twelve months to erect, 








A NEW VESTRY HALL FOR HOLBORN. 


Tue Holborn Vestry have decided upon the 
erection of a new vestry-hall, taking advantage 
of the ground which has been cleared in the 
neighbourhood of Gray’s Inn-road for the new 
street eastward from Oxford.-street. At the 
meeting of the Vestry last week the Works 
Committee recommended that the site at the 
corner of Gray’s Inn-road and Liquorpond-street, 
immediately adjoining the point where the new 
street will intersect Gray’s Inn-road, should be 
purchased for erecting the proposed building 
thereon. Mr. Hunt, in moving that the recom- 
mendation be adopted, observed that it was high 
time such a district possessed a vestry-hall worthy 
of the locality. A building of the kind was much 
wanted in the parish, and in addition to its use- 
falness for public business it might be made a 
source of profit, as he had no doubt it would be 
readily taken for meetings, lectures, and other 
entertainments. In proof of this he instanced the 
Shoreditch and other vestry-halls, which were 
very remunerative in this respect. He suggested 
the erection of a spacious and handsome building, 
and remarked that if they went to an expense 
of 25,0001. it would be well laid out, and produce 
a good return. The chairman, in supporting the 
recommendation, said there was not a parish or 
district in the metropolis of any importance that 
had not a hall suitable to the wants of the 
locality, and Holborn lost prestige by not having 
one. He would undertake to say that the 
Metropolitan Board would gladly advance the 
som required for the erection of the building. 
The recommendation was unanimously adopted. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Winchester.—The annual distribution of prizes 
to the students of this school was held a few 
days since, the mayor (Mr. T. Stopher) pre- 
siding. The report showed the school to have 
118 students, and went on to say that,— 

‘** Owing to various causes,—in part, perhaps, to delay 
and loss of time in arranging and preparing the new 
room,—there has been some falling off in the general 
prosperity of theschool. At the same time there is every 
reason to hope that, with the encouragement given to the 
work in the mass, the greater freedom allowed to the 
special taste and capability of individual students by the 

resent director of the Art Division.at South Kensington, 
E. J. Poynter, R.A., and the impulse given to public 
education in elementary schools, the advantages offered 
by the School of Art will attract an increasing number of 
students of various classes and ages,” 
The financial position of the schools is satis. 
factory. 

Reading.—At the distribution of prizes to the 
Reading School of Science and Art students, on 
the 13th ult., Mr. Walter, M.P., said the object 
of the Department of Science and Art in esta- 
blishing such schools was to train up the rising 
generation to take commanding positions in 
their various trades, and to infuse an artistic 
spirit into the mechanical classes. The decline 
of art was due to the invention of machinery. 
In the best days of art in Germany and Italy, the 
artist was a mechanic, and executed his own 
designs. Nowadays, no doubt owing to the in- 
troduction of machinery, the artistic idea seemed 
to have been lost sight of, and the mere 
mechanical idea survived. It was probably 
necessary to the mass of mankind to have 
things cheap, and they did not care to pay a 
high price for the good article; but if they 
wanted better things they must raise the cha- 
racter of work in manufactories. He did not 
see how that was to be done except by culti- 
vating better taste among mechanics. He cited, 





versation-room, 16 ft. by 14 ft.; the reading. 


in illustration of his remarks, the case of chairs 


and spoons, in the production of which the pre. 
sent generation was greatly excelled by the 
workman of a hundred years ago. A pure taste 
was a thing of almost national importan 
because the character ofa nation depended in 
certain measure upon the way in which the 
taste of its people was cultivated. It was quite 
a mistake to suppose that the taste was merely 
an arbitrary or capricious thing. There wag 
such a thing as a pure taste and a vicious taste, 
in illustration of which he referred to the new 
opera-house in Parie, which he saw the other 
day. It was one of the most costly and lavish 
buildings in the world; but he never saw a 
building in his life the interior of which struck 
him as more vicious and meretricious in orng. 
ment and more extravagant in grandeur. That 
was the opinon of most cultivated Frenchmen, 
Within 200 yards or 300 yards of that monu. 
ment of bad taste was one of the most beantifal 
buildings in the world, the Italian Opera. The 
only explanation that could be given of that fact 
was that there had been a falling away in the 
national taste. Ooming nearer home, they could 
not look round on the architecture of the present 
day, either in domestic, ecclesiastical, or public 
buildings, without seeing a great deal to disap. 
prove of, for a great amount of exaggeration 
prevailed in decoration. The new National 
Gallery and Keble College, Oxford, were illustra. 
tions of his remarks. People seemed to think 
they could not lay on colour enough, nor cover 
the space allotted to them too completely with 
designs, ornaments, and patterns of every kind, 
so that there was no restfor theeye. Believing 
that that was wrong, he looked to schools of 
science and art to be the means of producing a 
more refined and cultivated taste in those im. 
portant matters. 

Kidderminster.—It is proposed to erect a new 
building for the Kidderminster School of Art, 
from plans prepared by Mr. T. M. Gething, 
architect. Dr. D. W. Goodwin, the late mayor, 
has given the site. 

Gosport.—The Right Hon. Sclater-Booth, on 
the 19th ult., presented ‘be prizes gained by the 
Gosport branch of the Po: ‘smouth, Isle of Wight, 
and Gosport School of cience and Art. The 
right hon. gentleman spoke at some length on 
the importance of extending the knowledge of 
art, and traced its recent history and develop. 
ment in this country, The importance of it was 
fully recognised by the late Prince Consort, who 
was the mainspring of the Exhibition which took 
place in London in 1851, and the results through. 
out the country had been satisfactory, and justi- 
fied the policy which had been pursued by the 
Government in reference to the schools of art. 
In 1876 the amount of money paid for results 
was about # quarter of a million. 








WATER SUPPLY. 


Wigan.—The Wigan Town Oouncil have 
requested the Mayor, Chairman of Water Com- 
mittee, and Town Clerk to see the Town Clerk 
of Manchester with a view to the acquiring by 
the Manchester Corporation of powers whereby 
the town of Wigan could be supplied with water 
by the scheme which proposes to make use of 
Thirlmere for water supply for Manchester and 
district. The storing capacity at Wigan water- 
works has been found not to be sufficiently large 
for the supply of the town, in consequence of the 
great increase in the number of houses in the 
borough, and a larger supply will have to be 
provided during the next few years. 

Oldham.—The proposal made by the Man. 
chester Corporation to acquire Thirlmere as & 
source of water supply has attracted attention 
in Oldham, and some correspondence has passed 
between the town clerk (Mr. H. Booth) and Mr. 
Bateman, engineer. In a letter from the town 
clerk to Mr. Bateman, Mr. Booth said he wss 
directed to ask if he thought there would be avy 
chance of the Oldham Corporation obtaining any 
direct or indirect benefit from the pro 
scheme, in case they were willing to assist the 
Manchester Corporation to get their Bill through 
Parliament. The Oldham Corporation Water- 
works Committee would respectfully give & 
pression to their opinion that it might be to the 
interest and advantage of the city of Mancheste®, 
and of the whole of the towns and places - 
which that city was the centre, if they were 
combine in some form or other, so far as re it 
their water supply. The committee thoug 
that, if possible, one grand compreherst 
acheme, or rather series of schemes, shoul 





developed for the whole of the Manchester dis 
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trict, at the joint expense of the several places 
* ted. The commiites su that it 
would be worth the while of the Manchester 
Waterworks Committee to have a conference on 
the subject with the waterworks committees of 
the various towns forming the Manchester 
district. If there could be a combined action on 
the part of the district, or of a considerable 
portion of it, the efforts of the opponents of the 
Thirlmere scheme would have very little chance 
indeed of success. In his reply to Mr. Booth, 
Mr. Bateman said he believed it was not the in- 
tention of the Manchester Corporation to apply 
for an extension of their limits of supply 
in the next session of Parliament, but if they 
obtained their Act they would certainly be in a 
position to help their neighbours. He thought 
Mr. Booth’s arguments used in favour of partici- 
ation were strong. 

South London.—Notice is given of the inten. 
tion to promote a Bill in the next session of 
Parliament for the incorporation of a company 
baving for its object the supplying of water, 
from springs at Tooting, to Wimbledon, Merton, 
Richmond, Streatham, Tooting or Tooting 
Graveney, Upper Tooting otherwise Tooting 
Beck, Wandsworth, Mitcham, Beddington, Wal- 
lington, Lambeth, Croydon, St. Giles Camber- 
well, Battersea, Norwood, Anerley, Sydenham, 
Forest Hill, Dulwich, Penge, Stockwell, Peck. 
ham, Clapham, Brixton, Balham, Patney, Roe- 
hamptov, Kingston-on-Thames, Thames Ditton, 
Esher, Long Ditton, Malden, and Morden, in the 
county of Surrey; and St. Nicholas and St. 
Paul, Deptford ; Lewisham, Beckenham, Anerley, 
Sydenham, Forest Hill, and Penge, in the county 
of Kent. Power is reserved for the sale or 
lease of the undertakixg to, or its amalgamation 
with, existing companies supplying the district. 








SANITARY MATTERS, 


Twyford.—Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N., writes to 
the Reading Mercury as follows :— 


“T believe it is a good thing for us herein Twyford that 
the balmy breath of the Berkshire woods circulates so 
freely around us, or no doubt typhoid would soon find 
us out and decimate us. The cesspools are in a fearful 
condition, and badly looked after. Clear moonlight 
nights, with no wind, are chosen on which to empty them. 
These nights are nights of terror to many inhabitants, and 
vomiting is the general thing. In summer the air is 
tainted by the pestilential odours from the butchers’ 
back premises ; by night in winter people can hardly stop 
in a room for any time for the bad odour of the gas. 
When I took the house in which I live I was assured 
that the water was very good. That water poisoned my 
whole family—including the dogs. It is closely sur- 
rounded by three or four fearful cesspools, that had not 
been cleaned out for years, and the house being vacant 
for some time, the well had had the benefit of the leakage. 
One of these cesspools has now found its way into a 
——* cellar, and is creating a very great nuisance 
indeed,” 


Dunstable-—The Town Council have prepared 
plans for disposing of the town sewage on an 
irrigation farm, the cost of which is estimated 
to be 5,000/. The opponents of the scheme say 
it will cost 10,0001., and advocate the ash-closet 
system, which, they urge, will only cost about 
21, per house. 








RAILWAY ITEMS. 


Fulham and Walham Green.—Application is 
to be made to Parliament next session for the 
incorporation of a company authorised to con- 
struct railways from Hammeremith to Walham 
Green, Falham, and West Brompton. Railway 
No. 1 is intended to commence in the parish of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, Hammersmith, by a 
junction with the Hammersmith and City Rail- 
way, at a point 75 yards, or thereabouts, south 
of the signal-box of the Grove Junction on that 
railway, and near to Hammersmith Station on 
that railway, and to terminate at Walham Green, 
in the parish of Falham, at the point in Bishop's. 
lane where that lane intersects Goater’s-alley 
and Wheatsheaf.alley, Railway No. 2 is to 
commence at the point of termination of Rail- 
rat No. 1, and to terminate in the parish of 
- alham at a point on the northern boundary of 
he back road 71 yards, or thereabouts, from the 
north-east corner of the lodge facing the back 
— at the entrance to the grounds of Ranelagh 
ouse. Railway No. 3 is to commence at the 
Point of termination of Railway No. 1, and to 
smate in the parish of St. Mary Abbotts, 
ro og. by a junction with the Metropolitan 
istrict Reilway at and between the southern 
extremity of the platforms of the West Brompton 
Station of that railway. 
Devonshire.—The Teign Valley Railway Com- 
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from Crediton to the Moretonhampstead Railway, 
near Newton Abbot, having now nearly com. 
pleted their railway to within a distance of seven 
or eight miles of Exeter, intend to apply in the 
next session for powers to extend their line to 
connect with the railways in that city, and also 
to form a branch to Chagford. This extension 
to Exeter will establish an inland route from 
that city to Newton Abbot, and avoid the inter. 
ruptions that so frequently occur on the coast 
line between those points. Another project is 
on foot for the formation of a new and inde- 
pendent railway from Exeter to Chagford. 

Dover and Deal.—The scheme for the con- 
struction of a railway between Dover and Deal 
will very shortly be carried out, and the connect- 
ing link in the coast line, advocated as well by 
travellers as by military strategists, will be 
farnished. The joint committee of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover and the South-Eastern 
Railway Companies have had considerable diffi- 
culty in negotiating with the landowners, and 
have now decided to serve those who have not 
come to terms with notices. After this the line 
will be begun as soon as possible. 

Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire.—The 
negotiations for the joint acquisition of this line 
by the Great Northern and Midland companies 
have failed. The differences which led to this 
result were, it is stated on behalf of the latter 
two companies (1), as to the amount of rent; 
(2) as to the sums which the Sheffield directors 
claimed to retain for distribution among their 
proprietors. As to the rent,—the terms offered 
by the two companies involved the purchase of 
the Sheffield undertaking on the basis of a rent- 
charge yielding a fixed ultimate dividend at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
stock of the Sheffield Company, and this arrange- 
ment was to be effected in such manner as to 
give that company the best possible security. 
The proposal thus made was approved in prin- 
ciple by the Sheffield Board of directors. The 
two companies afterwards slightly modified their 
offer in order to meet the views of the Sheffield 
directors, but after the Sheffield Board meeting, 
on the 26th of October, it appeared that the 
aspect of the negotiation was changed. Instead 
of a rent-charge secured in the best manner con- 
sistent with Parliamentary usage, the Sheffield 
directors asked for a security which should take 
priority over even the debenture stocks of the 
two companies, a condition inconsistent with 
Parliamentary practice. As to the sums which 
the Sheffield directors claimed to retain for dis- 
tribution among their proprietors, under the 
proposal of the two companies the Sheffield line 
was to be transferred to them as from the 1st of 
July, 1878, up to which date the Sheffield com- 
pany would receive and pay all debts on revenue 
account. It was, in the first instance, claimed 
that any reserves accumulated on revenue 
account fairly belonged to the Sheffield pro- 
prietors. Taking the most favourable view, 
these revenue reserves, according to the two 
companies, could not exceed 75,0001., but the 
Sheffield directors claimed 200,0001., the differ- 
ence consisting of premiums received on the 
issue of stocks and shares. 








NEW STATUES. 


Dr. Graves.—A full-sized marble statue of the 
late Dr. Robert James Graves, a distinguished 
Irish physician, has arrived at the College of 
Physicians, Kildare.street,{in one of the principal 
halls in which it is intended to be placed. The 
statue in question is by Mr. Albert Bruce Joy, 
and is stated to be successful as a work of art. 
It represents Dr. Graves in the act of com. 
mencing to lecture, and attired in an academical 
robe. 

Mr. John Laird.—The statue erected to the 
memory of the late Mr. Jobn Laird, M.P., in 
Hamilton-square, Birkenhead, has been pub. 
licly unveiled by Lord Tollemache. The statue 
was modelled by Mr. Albert Bruce Joy, and was 


cast in bronze by Messrs. Masefield & Co., of | purpo 


Chelsea. The statue, inclading a thin metal 
base, measures in height 10 ft. 5 in., while the 
pedestal stands 13 ft. high, making the total 
elevation of the whole nearly 24 ft. Mr. Laird 
is represented standing with his left hand in the 
upper part of the breast of his buttoned coat. 
The right hand rests on a pedestal, whereon are 
drawings, the top sheet of which is an outline 
representation of the Birkenhead docks. The 
body looks to the right, and the face bends 
slightly downwards so as to prevent the fore- 





pany, who are authorised to construct. railway 


shortening which would otherwise take place 
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daring a view from below. The pedestal is 
formed of blocks of chiselled Cornish granite, 
from the quarries of Messrs. Freeman & Sons, of 
Penryn. The base or foot of the pedestal, 
which rests upon a foundation of brick and 
cement, consists of two steps, the lowermost of 
which is 9 ft. square. Upon the steps is a die, 
which tapers upwards, and is surmounted by a 
moulded cap, 5 ft. 9 in. square, upon which the 
figure rests. The die-face of the pedestal front. 
ing Hamilton-street has been polished, and bears 
the inscription, in gilt letters,—‘“ John Laird: 
born Jane 14, 1805; died October 29, 1874.” 

Lord Canning.—The statue of Lord Canning 
is now completed, and about to be sent to India, 
to be placed close to Lord Hardinge’s. The 
bronze figure of the Governor-General, bare- 
headed, on horseback, has been cast by Messrs. 
Masefield, at their works in Manor-street, King’s- 
road, Chelsea. There are two names inscribed on 
the base, that of Foley, and that of Mr. Thomas 
Brock. To Mr. Brock the task of completing 
the work was intrasted when the early death of 
Mr. Foley removed the artist who was respon- 
sible for the original design. The whole statae 
is 15 ft. high, or about half as large again as the 
patural size. The casting has been successfully 
accomplished after about two years’ labour in 
preparing the moulds, welding together the six 
pieces in which the figures were made, and 
chasing by workmen to prepare for the last 
touches of the sculptor. 

Captain Cook.—The Legislature of New South 
Wales has decreed the erection of a national monu- 
ment to Captain Cook, the great navigator. The 
monument is to take the form of a gigantic bronze 
statue, and has been entrusted for execution to 
the hands of Mr. Woolner. The work has already 
advanced to the stage of the clay model, which 
is now completed. The design represents the 
great sailor in the costume worn by naval men 
in the early years of George III. It is to be 
placed on a pedestal 22 ft. high, on a site over- 
looking the whole of the beautifal bay of Sydney, 
and visible over the whole extent of it, even to 
Port Jackson Heads. 

King Robert the Bruce.x— A monument to 
King Robert the Bruce was unveiled at Stirling 
on the 24th ult. The statue was formally un- 
covered by Lady Alexander. The monument 
occupies &@ commanding position in front of 
Stirling Castle, 140 ft. east of the counterscarp, 
and 10 ft. from the north wall of the esplanade, 
being placed on a spot whence may be seen a 
portion of the battlefields of Stirling Bridge and 
Bannockburn. 














PROPOSED NEW BRIDGES. 


The Thames.—Application is to be made to 
Parliament next session for a Bill authorising 
the incorporation of a company having for its 
object the constraction of a bridge over the 
Thames, ata point between the Tower of 
London and the St. Katherine Docks, the bridge 
starting from the Surrey side at the point of 
intersection of Cross-street and Freeschool- 
street, Horselydown. It is proposed to levy 
tolls, notwithstanding the Act passed last session 
for the abolition of tolls on all Metropolitan 
bridges. 

The Severn.—Notice has been given of an 
intended application to Parliament for authority 
to constract a bridge over the Severn, from 
Arlingham to Newnham, “for the passage of 
vehicles, foot-passengers, and animals,” with 
necessary swing-bridges, draw-bridges, lift- 
bridges, or other mechanical appliances for 
admitting the passage of ships and vessels. 








HOW CAN A RAILWAY ARCH BE 
MADE DRY? 


A NEIGHBOUR of mine uses a railway arch for a grocery 
store, but it is verydamp. He has had the floor con- 
creted, but the upright brickwork looks very wet ; he has 
tried a gas stove with atmospheric buruer, which has been 
very costly to burn and of little use for drying; he then 
sed trying an American parlour-stove, with doors to 
the fire, and usable either open or shut, with an iron pipe 
flue, but an M.D. in —s recommended a Dr. Arnott 
stove as the better of the two. My idea is that an open 
fire will suck in the damp air on the same line as radiation, 
and pass it off with the combustion outside the building, 
while the Arnott will, by the heat, raise it as steam to the 
crown of the arch, where it will condense and again pass 
down walls. I presume that each stove being a pipe stove 
gives the same amount of heat per pound of coke used by 
either. I would say that both ends are ventileted by two 
iron gratings, 18in. by 12 in., fixed near the springing of 
the arch, and in addition four air-bricks, about 2 ft. from 
the ground at oneend. There may be some of your sub- 
scribers who are similarly situated, while others may have 
mastered the difficulty. I hope that it will be for the 





general benefit to have it discussed. M. TosszExz. 
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A MEMORIAL. 


Tux chancel of St. Margaret’s Church, Tyler’s- 
green, Bucks, has lately undergone considerable 
alterations and received some additions, the roof 
having been lined with pitch-pine boarding, fixed 
and panelled with moulded ribs and gilt pateras. 
A reredos has also been erected of Caen stone, 
with carved caps and columns of Mexican onyx 
and other rich material, and alabaster panels, 
the central panels over the communion-table 
being in gold and colonred mosaic, by Messrs. 
Salviati. A new ciborium on north side, and 
double sedilia on south side of chancel, have also 
been added. The floor is laid with Messrs. Maw 
& Oo.’s encaustic tiles, and the new altar.rail is 
of wrought brass, and, with the corona, was 
supplied by Messrs. Hardman. The whole of the 
interior of the church is abont to undergo a 
thorough colour decoration in stencil patterns. 
A brass plate, fixed at the back of the ciborium, 
bears the following inscription :— 


** Ta honour of Almighty God, and as a tribute of loving 
affection to his beloved wife, Dame Margaretta Rose, 
this reredos was erected, and the chancel of this church 
wis 6ntiched and beautified ot the atniversary of her 
birth, September 16th, 1877, by Sir Philip Rose, bart.; of 
Rayners.” 


Mr. H. G. Liley, of Bradmore Park, Hammer. 
smith, was the architect. 








UNDER METROPOLIS LOCAL 
MANAGEMENT ACT, 


Messrs, Cusitr & Co., the emiuent builders, 
eatrying on business in the Grtay’r-inn-road, 
appedred before Mr. Slade, at Greénwich, in 
answer to two summonses, taken ont at the in. 
statce of the Vestry of Rotherhithe, charging 
them with infringements of the Metropolis Local 
Managetnert Act, in failing to give notice of the 
rebuilding of two houses in Rotherhithe-street, 
in that parish, 

Mr. Stokes attended in support of the sum. 
monses, and Mr. H. D. Greene, barrister, for 
the defendante. , 

The case occupied some time in hearing, but thé facts 
may be briefly stated. On Sunday morning, June 24th 
last, between four and five o’clock, a fire broke out at 
gravaries in Rotherhithe-street, and the fiames spread, 
setting fire to two houses, situated north and roath, and 
numbered respectively 357 and 35. The former was occu- 
pied by Mr. Carpenter, a pawnbroker, and the windows 
were broken by the heat of the flames, which entered the 
building, and caused great damage, the whole of the 
original walls standing, except a wall at the back of the 
premises, where there were 6 ft. of the old wall left; and 
- +" cave No. 35, the old walls stood at the height 
of 15 

Mr. Greene contended that there had been no rebuilding, 
only re iting, of the premises, and that, under the 75th 
and 76th sections of the Act the penalty imposed was only 
applicable where notices were not given of the digging of 
foundations for new buildings. The or in quéstion 
had received extensive repairs, with the assent of the 
Phenix and the Guardian Insurance Companies, by the 
defendants, who had for years carried out works damaged 
by fire, and had never given stich notice. 

Mr. Slade said, from the evidence before him, he did 
not consider that any offence had been committed, and 
both summonses would be dismissed. 








ECCLESIASTICAL ODDITIHS, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


IN connexion with the restoration of Eledcn 
Church, an excellent account of which appeared 
recently in your columns, there bas been dis- 
covered a series of striated long incisions on a 
pillar of the church close to the entrance-door, 
in a vertical slanting direction within arm’s 
reach, These are supposed to be done by 
archers, who after attending mass previously to 
@ battle, would, for luck, give, in this manner, a 
final sharpen of their arrows or other weapons 
before quitting the sacred edifice. In accord 
with the discovery of 1,000 skulls avd corre- 
sponding bones found under the floor of the 
church, supposed to be the remains of the slain 
in the battle of Otterburn (Chevy Chase), close 
by, and the innumerable Border wars, raids, 
and forays, that took place in the wild locality 
in which Elsdon is situated, the oddity, above 
mentioned,—a rare one, I conclude,—is worthy 
of mention. 

In Embleton Church, in the same county, 
Northumberland, there has been recently placed 
an odd memorial of a deceased lady. On the 
east wall of the south aisle, there is placed on a 
stone bracket a handsome majolica bow], about 
1 ft. 8 in. in diameter and 1 ft. high. This 
Gutious object is so placed by the relatives 
beoanse the deceased lady highly prized it when 
in life, and they thought this was the best form 


Should this queer example be followed, would 
not the interiors of our churches become curiosity- 
shops, or exhibitions of, say, old clothes, art, or 
virtu ? ARCHZOLOGIA, 








ZINC GAUGES. 


Sir,—Referring to a letter in last week’s 
Builder, signed “ Architect,” on zinc gauges, 
“ The Vieille Montagne Zinc Mining Company ” 
in 1875 did away with the Belgian gauge which 
has hitherto been adopted for Belgium and 
England, and introduced the French gauge 
everywhere, which is about oné gauge lighter 
than the Belgian. 
I am not aware that other manufacturers 
adopt a different gauge, but, no doubt, 
“ Architect’s” safe plan is always to specify 
the weight per foot. But if where he used to 
specify No. 15 gauge, he now requires No. 16, 
and go on, always one gauge higher than the 
old, he will get what he has been accustomed to 
and approves. 
“ The Vieille Montagne Company ” still employ 
a staff of architects in London and several chief 
towns in the provinces, whose duty it is to render 
all assistance and information to those who 
desire it, without charge. I inclose printed list 
of gauges and weights. 

JAMES EpMEsToN, 
Architect to the V. M. Company. 








A PIEOH OF NEWS AS TO THE STRIKE. 


Sir,—At a late meeting of the Pontack Lodge 
of the stonemasons at Liverpool, it was con- 
sidered “ that the introduction of foreign labour 
must now and for ever be crushed ;” and it is 
anticipated at the next meeting of the Central 
Stonemasons’ Committee at Cardiff a proposal 
will be made to the members throughout the 
kingdom that steps be immediately taken to 
withdraw custom from all bakers who cannot 
produce a sworn certificate from the Lord Mayor 
of London that they use no foreign flour what- 
ever, and employ no foreign men in making 
bread; and further, that every exertion be 
made now and for ever to stamp out the 
use of tea and sugar and all foreign articles. 
This Jatter resolution will, it is understood, have 
the effect of keeping Cleopatra’s Needle out of 
England, as it comes under the category of 
foreign stonework. 

Tradesmen in any way offering foreign goods 
for sale are invited to close their shops, now and 
for ever, or be in peril of a universal crushing 
(ramming, if preferred) by stonemasons. 

English stonemasons working abroad must 
consider this a notice to return home forthwith, 
every man to his own parish. Bos. 








AN EXPRESSION OF THANKS. 


Sir,—As a reader for several years of the Builder, I 
cannot refrain from thanking not only yourself for insert- 
ing, but the able and well-meaning writer of ‘* Liverpool, 
its Body and Mind,” which I find in your valuable paper 
of November 24th, and I can say from experience that 
this kind of writing tends to improve the minds of all. 
There is so much of the competition and ambition for 
wealth constantly pressing upon the minds of business 
men, especially the young, also the love for the gay and 
fashionable, that the desire to improve the moral tone of 
the lives and actions of themselves and those around is 
entirely lost sight of, and you will agree with me that there 
are plenty of men to be found in the building trade who 
will declare that as to # contractor and builder being a 
reading, thoughtful, improving, and strictly moral man, it 
is impossible, And so itis if the mind is constantly to be 
bent — the everyday affairs and anxieties of business life; 
but I do not see why, if such wholesome food for the mind 
is régularly taken as we have in the article to which I refer, 
and others in the Builder, readers, though they are in 
daily contact with the roughest portion of our fellow men, 
should not become good and able men for society, a credit 
to themselves, their craft, and their country. If you 
will kindly insert these few remarks, I will endeavour to 
practise what I preach. J.P.W. 








SEA SALT. 


Sir,—I have recently built a house, mainly of brick 
made in a yard about fourmiles from thesea. The bricks 
are to some extent impregnated with salt, and when the 
damp weather comes on, or there is a change .in the 
weather from dry to damp, wherever there is a salty brick, 
there a damp place shows, and I am afraid that no paper 


will long remain on the walls. After a tine, too, a frosty 
appearance shows on the walls where the damp places 
have shown. I have had some of the walls plastered with 


Parian cement, and painted ovérit; but the damp places 


ance after a time. 
Can any of your readers inform me what I can place 
over the wall go as to prevent the dampness and frostiness 
above referred to from showing P 
Ihave been recommended to use shellac dissolved in 
3. but, on the 
ear that neither will answer the tequired 


spirits and applied with a brush, also silicate 
other hand, I 


have-come through the paint, and the sime frosted appear- | gra 


BUILDINGS, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 


Srz,—A week or two ago you gave an elaborate d 

tion of the buildings recently erected by Mr. Cave ia 
Finsbury Pavement, Moorgate-street, in which most of 
the parties concerned were duly recognised, but in which 
out names as contractors for the ironwork (of which we 
supplied a large quantity) were omitted. Ifyou will spare 
a line or two to rectify this omission rr" will much obligg 

R. H. & J. Prarsox. 








DISPUTE AS TO WAGES. 
OLORENSHAW AND HITCHIN ¥. HORSELEY, 


At the Birmingham Pablio Office, on the 
21st ult., Thomas Olorenshaw and Charles 
Hitchin, members of the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners, and in the employ. 
ment of Messrs. Horseley Brothers, builders ang 
contractors, summoned their employers for 93.84, 
and 10s, 4d., arrears of wages alleged to be dug 
to them in respect of carpenters’ work done, at 
the raté of 8$d. per hour. 


It appeared that the men worked up to the 1éth ult, 

having been paid all arrears on the previous Saturday, 
The foreman gave them notice to leave on the ground that 
they had been too long over their work, and tendered them 
7s. 8d. each in payment of Saturday, Monday, and Tues. 
day’s work, instead of the amount claimed. The point in 
the case was whether the men ought to be paid by valua. 
tion of the work done or by the hour, 

Mr. Maher, for the complainants, stated that his clients 
had been in the employment of the defendants for upwards 
of nine months; that they had been paid a rate of wages 
customary in the trade,—viz., 8td. per hour ; that no com. 
laint had been made as to the manner in which they had 
one their work, and that they were consequently entitled 
to 84d. per hour up to the time of their notice, 

Mr. Ansell, for the defence, said the two men had 
delayed too long over the work entrusted to them, the 
result being a loss to their employers, and a justification 
of the amount tendered. He also submitted that the com. 
plainants were bound by the printed rules of the society,— 
one of which referred disputes to arbitration. 

Mr, Kynnersley, the magistrate, said such rules did not 
do away with the jurisdiction ofthat Court. He thought 
the men were entitled to the amount claimed, and gave his 
decision accordingly. 








HOSPITALS. 


West London.—The corner-stone of the west 
wing and out-patients’ department of the West 
London Hospital, Hammersmith, was laid on the 
19th ult. The out-patient department will con- 
sist of six consulting-rooms and a sorting-room 
for the house surgeons, and a large waiting. 
room for male and female patients. The front 
part will contain three wards,—a woman's 
accident ward, a man’s accident ward, and a 
children’s ward, with twenty beds. A lift will 
also be erected, capable of taking a patient, 
either on a strétcher or bedstead, to the upper 
wards, and will also communicate with the 
operating theatre. The sum of 11,000I. is 
required to complete these additions. 

Hemel Hempstead.—On the 17th ult. H.R.H. 
the Princess Mary Adelaide opened the new 
West Herts Infirmary at Hemel Hempstead, of 
which Messrs. Coe & Robinson, of London, aré 
the architects. The old infirmary was founded 
in 1826 by Sir John Sebright, who munificently 
expended 13,0001. on its building and endow. 
ment. The new building was commenced two 
yearsago. The sum of 8,018/. has been actually 
received on account of the building fand. The 
whole cost when completed will considerably 
exceed 13,0001. The new bnilding will hold 
fifty patients. : 

London.—The rebuilding of a portion of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, with a view 
(amongst other things) to the better acoommoda- 
tion of the medical school, is now in progress. 
This important scheme, like so many other works 
of public utility, is due to the energy of Alder. 
man Sir Sydney H. Waterlow. Mr. Edward 
I’ Anson is the architect. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Pocklington.—New Board School and master’s 
house are now being erected at Melbourne, nest 
Pocklington, from designs by and under 
superintendence of Mr. W. G. Penty, archited, 
of York, at a cost of 1,0271. inclading boundary 
walls, out-offices, and school fittings, the wor 
being carried out by Messrs. P. J. & W. Harrie 
contractors, York. The schools are to ret 
modate 110 scholars, and will be heated w! 
Shillito & Shorland’s Patent Manchester 


tes. 
London.—Sir Charles Reed! has formal D 
opened a new Board School situated in 

street, Qdeen’s Park Hstate, Harrow-road. in 
school, which is built in the Queen Anne be 4 
capable of seating 279 boys, 271 gitls, ited 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Radclife-—New National schools have been 
completed and opened at Radcliffe. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke; of Bury. 
The schools are planned in the form of the 
letter T, the top portion being the girls’ school, 
60 ft. by 30 ft., and the stem the boys’, 50 ft. 
by 30 ft. The division between the two schools 
js formed partly with folding doors and partly 
with revolving wooden shutters, so arranged that 
jn the event of a meeting the whole can be 
thrown into one. The platform is plated at 
the top of the T opposite to the stem, There 
are two entrances, one for girls and one for 

s, with a Glasé-room by each entrance, to- 

ther with lavatories and cloak-rooms. The 
puilding is of brickwork, with stone dressings. 
The woodwork inside is pitch-pine, varnished. 
The style is Gothic. The contracts have been 
executed by separate tradesmen: the storie. 
work by Messrs. Openshaw & Buckley; btick- 
work, Messrs. Stevenson & Holt; woodwork, 
Mr. John Allen; slating, Mr. John Smith ; 
plumbing, Mr. Wm. Brierley; plastering and 
painting, Mr. Joseph Brooks, all of Radcliffe ; 
heating apparatus, Mr. Joseph Downham, of 
Bory. The total cost will be about 2,4001. 

Tonbridge.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Baptist Sunday School and Lecture.room at 
Tonbridge was laid on the 6th ult. The room 
is to be built by Mr. T. Wickham, of Tonbridge, 
from designs by Mr..W. J. Brooker. The cost 
is estimated at about 7151. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Blewbury.—The chandel of Bléwbury parish 
church has been re-opened for service, after re- 
storation. The builditg is one of the most 
interesting in the county of Berkshire. Some 
portions of it are thought to be of Saxon 
origin, About two years and a half ago the 
restoration of the nave wa8 commenced. The 
roof was renewed in solid oak, in exact accord. 
ance with the old ohe. The floor was lowered 
to the ancient level, showing the bases of the 
pillars. The pews and gaHeriés were removed, 
and the floor paved with endaustic tiles, the 
portion under the seats being covered with 
White’s patent wood-block paving. This por- 
tion of the church was opened for Divine 
service in the spring of last year. The resto. 
ration of the chancel was commenced in March 
last, the fands being provided by the parishioners, 
aided by agrant from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. The contract was taken by Mr. Martin, of 
Hereford. The work has been carried out under 
the direction of Mr. Dolby, architect, Abingdon. 
The original floor-lines have been regained, and 
the arches and stone-groined roofs are exhibited 
in their fair proportions. The north and south 
aisles remain in a very dilapidated condition for 
want of fands. The sum already spent is about 
1,6007. An equal amount is needed for the 
completion of the work. 

Thorpe Malsor.—On the 6th ult. the patish 
church of Thorpe Malsor, Northamptonshire, was 
re-opened, after being closed a year for purposes 
of restoration. The church is in style a mixture 
of Early English and Tudor architecture. Most 
of the work of the nave and chancel is entirely 
new, and the architect for the restoration, Mr. 
Clapton Rolfe, of Reading, has worked on the 
lines of the old work. The body of the church 
is mainly built of sandstone. The chancel has 
been entirely rebuilt, and many of the old fea- 
tures re-introduced. The roof is groined very 
elaborately with oak, the beams springing from 
Corbels representing winged angels, carved in 
stone. Three sedilia have been set into the 
south wall of the sanctuary. The chancel is 
divided from the sanctuary by a brass railing, 
supplied by Mr. Hardman. The floor is laid with 
eneaustic tiles, supplied by Mr. Godwin, of 
Hereford, The reredos is of carved oak, gilt, 
having in the centre panel a representation of the 
Agnus Dei, in basso relievo, surrounded with 
mystic symbolisms. The panel flanking this on 
-4e right contains a group of saints and virgins 
in adoration, the principal figures being St. Mary 

alene, St. Ethelreda, and St. Catherine. 
, panel on the left contains the representations 
a 4 St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. Benedict, and 

» Edmond. The re-table is of alabaster, and 
On each side is an alabaster pillar, which it 
Trneended to cap with the heads of cherubim. 

® choir-stalls are of oak, and the ends of the 

nches are carved. The subjects are in basso 
reliewo,—the “Virgin and Child,” “ St. George 


and the Dragon,” “St. Leonard,” and that mystic 
bird the “ Pelican.” This work is by Mr. Hems, 
of Exeter. On the north side of the building 
& small private chapel has been formed out of 


which was closed, has been opened on the west. 
The pulpit is formed of Caen stone, resting upon 
a pedestal of Kettoh stone. A new porch has 
beén constructed on thé south side of the nave. 

hé réstoration has been carried ont, at a cost 
of 5,0001., by Mr. John Gee, of Daverttry. 

Burwell_—The restoration of Burwell Church 
has been advanced a stage towards completion by | 
the dedication of a new reredos, a restored screen, | 
and & néW organ. The nave of the church was, 

stored fourteen years ago at a cost of 2,0001.,— 
the chancel nine years ago by the University at 
@ cost OF 1,2002. Thé reredos of carved clunch 
from the quatries in the parish, exeotited by 
Messrs. Rattee & Kett, carvers, Cambridge, from 
the designs of Mt. A. W. Blomfield, was erected 
through the liberality of the University of Oam- 
bridge, the patrons of the living, The new 
organ, with other works in the chancel, have 
been carried out by the joint contributions of 
several members of the Univérsity, landed pro- 
prietors, and a few parishioners. The organ is 
by Messrs, Bevington, of London. 

Tolleshunt Knights.—The nave of the parish 
church of Tolleshunt Knights, Essex, was roe- 
opéied on the Ist ult. The nave has been 
fitted with open benches, the chancel with 
suitable choir-stalls, the old ceiling taken down, 
and the fine oak rafters brought to sight, the 
ceiling extended by pulling down the old belfry. 
The exterior has also been improved by the 
erection of a red brick bell-tower. A heating 
apparatus has also been fitted. The architect is 
Mr. R. Armstrong, and the builder Mr. R. 
Bartram, Aylsham, Norfolk. The parish is 
extensive, and is on the line of the ancient 
Roman way from Maldon to Colchester, as near 
Barnwalden Roman pavements have been dug 
up. In the chancel of the old church is an 
effigy of a Knight Templar and some defaced 
monuments of the Poteshall family. It is the 
mother church of the Tolleshunts. 

Bruton.—Bruton Church, Somersetshire, has 
been re-opened on the completion of the restora. 
tion of its nave and aisles. The works have 
extended over seven years, and the reconstruc. 
tion of the chancel has yet to be undertaken. 
The church is wholly of fifteenth-century date, 
having been rebuilt in the time of Henry VII., 
& short time after its beautiful western tower 
had been rebuilt. In many respects the church 
is of the same character as St. Mary Magdalene, 
Taunton, but its roofs are finer, and are, indeed, 
almost unrivalled in the district for their beauty 
and elaborate workmanship. Unfortunately the 
gutters had been allowed to get into a bad state, 
and it became necessary to take the roofs down 
bay by bay, and splice new ends on to the beans 
and othér defective timbers, also to rebuild 
the north arcade and clearstory. Much of the 
carving, and many of the carved angels in the 
cornice and under the béams had disappeared ; 
these have been replaced by new. The north 
porch is continued up as a tower, three stages in 
height. Under the chancel and a portion of the 
nave, is a crypt of earlier date than the church, 
vaulted in six bays; this, after being used as an 
ossuary, was made a vault by the Berkeley 
family, to whose ancestor, Sir Maurice Berkeley, 
was given the property of Bruton Abbey (an 
Augustine friars’ foundation), and also the manor 
of Bruton. The abbey church has utterly dis. 
appeared, and but few rémains of the buildings 
are to be found beyond the prior’s house, and a 
great buttressed wall, probably that of the 
refectory. The church has been entirely re. 
seated, working in some fine old seventeenth. 
century bench ends, and a richly-carved screen, 
bearing date 1620. The niches between the 
clearstory windows have been filled with figures 
of the Apostles, by Mr. Owen Thomas, of London; 
and the great west window has been filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, and 
others are to follow. The chancel, an erection 
of the eighteenth century in the Grecian style, 
is to be reconstructed to harmonise with the 
nave. The works were commenced under the 
late Mr. Slater and Mr. R. H. Carpenter, and 
have been continued under him and his partner, 
Mr. B. Ingelow, Messrs. Olarke & Son, of 
Bruton, being the builders. 

Langham.—The little church at Langham, 
which has been entirely rebuilt, with the excep- 
tion of the chancel, has been re-opened by the 
Bishop of Ely. The work of renovation has 








the Maunsell vault, and an Early English arch, | p 


of Bury St; Edmund’s, who has, under the 
supervision of the architect, Mr. J. H. Hakewill, 
utilised as munch as possible the old materials, 
and, in of instance, has replaced a window in 
recisély the same position it originally oocupied ; 
whilst the character of the Early Eoglish archi- 
tecture of the church has been preserved. The 
éxterior has been improved by the addition of a 
bell.turret at the west end; the roof is also 
ornamented by terminal crosses. A wooden 
tower formerly occupied the place of the bell- 
turret. The roof of the nave is covered with 
blue Staffordshire tiles. The whole of the roofs, 
together with benches, pulpit, reading-desks, 
&o., ate of English oak. On the south side of 
the church an opén porch of Noglish oak has 
been constructed as the priticipal entrance. 
The church is warmed by ah underground heat- 
ing apparatos, supplied by Mr. Porritt, of Bolton. 
The entire work of rebuilding the nave has been 
undertaken by Mrs. F. Maitland Wilson, as a 
tribute to the memory of her husband, Colonel 
Faller Maitlatiid Wilson, M.P. for West Suffolk. 
The undertaking bas cost about 2,0000. 

Peak Forest.—A few days since the Bishop of 
Lichfield consecrated a new church at Peak Forest, 
the gift of the Dake of Devonshire. The new 
building is intended to replace the old church, 
which was built about the middle of the sevén- 
teenth century, and was dedicated to “St. 
Charles the Martyr.” The building adjoins the 
old church, and is designed in the Perpendicular 
style. The main entrance is by a porch formed by 
the tower, which is square, and affords room below 
for & ringer, and above for bell.chamber. Two 
stained windows have been placed in the church, 
one by Mr. Samuel Needham, of Rushup, and the 
other by Mr. William Claye and his sisters, as & 
memorial to their mother. The chapel and 
reredos are also the gift of Mr. 8. Needham. The 
plans of the building have been prepared and 
the work catried on under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Cockbain, of Middleton, near Manchester. 
It was originally the intention of the duke 
to restore the old church, but on examination it 
was found that the material had been so damaged 
by fire some years ago as to necessitate the build- 
ing of a new one. There are many peculiar 
features connected with the old church, amongst 
which is the fact that it was at one time an 
English Gretna Green, where, it is said, any one 
at any time could be married without previous 
notice, 

Aldsworth.—The chancel of the parish church, 
Aldsworth, has been re-opened, after undergoing 
restoration. The restoration hasincluded a new 
chancel-roof and arch, organ-chamber, and 
vestry, flooring of encaustic tiles, choir-seats, 
oak reredos, &c. The plans were prepared by 
Mr. G. R. Clarke, and the work has been carried 
out by Mr. J. Field, of Aldsworth, and Mr. W. 
Mills, of Foss Bridge. 

Ordsall.—Ordsall parish church has been re. 
opened by the Bishop of Lincoln, after restora- 
tion and enlargement. The work was greatly 
needed, for the old building was rapidly hasten. 
ing to decay. The nave, aisles, and chancel are 
completely new. A new organ has been supplied 
by Messrs. Brindley & Foster, of Sheffield, at a 
cost of something like 5001. Mr. Hind, of 
Nottingham, was the architect, and Mr. John 
Wilson, of West Retford, the builder. 

Weaverham.—The parish church of Weaver. 
ham, Cheshire, has just been re-opened, after 
restoration. The old pews have been al! cleared 
away, and open benches of oak substituted for 
them. The fabric was originally much dis- 
figured by the gallery which stood at the west 
end, completely filling up the tower-arch and 
hiding from view the west window in the tower. 
The gallery has been completely removed, the 
tower-arch thrown open, and the window 
filled with stained glass. The windows of 
the church have had new stone mullions 
inserted, and the stonework generally has been 
tepaired and made good. The new font, pre. 
sented by Mr. R. Heath, of Hefferstone Grange, 
is of white marble, with an oak cover. The 
marble work of the font was supplied and 
worked from the architect’s designs, by Mr. John 
Cassiday, of Liverpool. The church will be 
warmed by means of hot-water pipes, this part 
of the work being undertaken by Mr. Seward, of 
Preston. The lamps and pendants have been 
supplied by Messrs. Hart, Son, Pearl, & Co. 
The general contractor for the works has been 
Mr. Robert Fairhurst, of Whiteley, and the 
plans for the work (except that in the chancel, 
which was done under the direction of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners) were prepared by 





been carried out by Mr. Alfred Andrews, builder, 


Mr, Douglas, architect Chester. 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE forty-eighth election of pensioners on the 
funds of this institution was held on Thursday 
at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, the president, 
Mr. William Higgs, in the chair. There were 
three candidates, all of whom were elected,—an 
event without precedent in the history of the 
Institution, which has now been established 
thirty yeare. Including the three pensioners 
just elected, there are now forty-six recipients 
of the fands of the charity, twenty-three men 
and twenty-three women, the men receiving 
301, per annum and the women 241. The names 
of the new pensioners are John Morris (who was 
a member of the committee of the Institution 
twelve years, and alsoa subscriber), Mrs. Rebecca 
Brown (widow of Mr. John Thomas Brown, a 
subscriber to the Institution), and Mrs. Mary 
Ann Ebbs (widow of Mr. John Ebbs, a subscriber 
to the Institution from its foundation for twenty- 
four years). 

The President remarked that the committee 
were able in this instance to elect all the can- 
didates who presented themselves, owing to the 
satisfactory state of the finances of the Institu- 
tion, to maintain which, however, it would re. 
quire continued watchfalness on the part of its 
friends. The sum required to pay the pensions 
and to meet the necessary working expenses was 
about 1,7001. a year, which, after deducting the 
6001. a year coming in from the 20,0001. invested 
in the Public Funds, left a sum of 1,1001. to be 
got together every year by subscriptions and 
donations. He thought the Institution might 
fairly hope to obtain this sum annually. A vote 
of thanks to the President terminated the pro- 
ceedinge. 





THE MASONS’ STRIKE. 


Tue Strike Committee of the Masons’ Union 
have this week issued what they are pleased to 
call a “‘ manifesto,’ which has been published in 
all the newspapers, and which concludes as 
follows :— \ 

‘We in all confidence appeal to you to assist us in 
fighting this battle, which is not a battle of the Masons 
Society against the master builders of London, but against 
an organisation that has for its especial object the exter- 
mination of all trade organisation, and reducing the 
English workman to the contemptible position of a slave.” 


The London Master Builders beg to be held 
excused from any such motives. They do not 
wish to be concerned with or interfere with the 
rules and practices of any trade organisations 
whatever, so long as these rules and practices 
are consistent with common sense and honesty. 
They object to the trade unions restricting men’s 
labour so that the best men should be made to 
pretend to work instead of working, and so not 
to out-do the slow and incompetent man. They 
object to rules which prevent the best men from 
rising in their position and earning more money, 
and the constant interference exercised by the 
Masons’ Union through the agency of shop 
stewards, whose chief business seems to be to 
put all hindrances possible in the way of the 
industrious artisan and contractors, of whom I 
am ONE, 








Pooks Receibed. 


Notices of the Historic Persons buried in the 
Chapel of St. Peter-ad-Vincula, in the Tower of 
London. By Doyne C. Bett, F.8.A. London: 
John Murray. 

As the title shows, this volume deals especially 

with the eminent persons who from time to time 

have been buried in and about the Chapel of St. 

Peter-ad-Vincula ; but it also includes a care- 

fally-written history of the chapel itself,—which 

has undergone several modifications during these 
later days,—and is illustrated with a number of 
good engravings, which include representations 
of other parts of the Tower. “In truth,” as 

Macaulay sayr, “there is nosadder spot on earth 

than this little cemetery. Death is there asso- 

ciated, not as in Westminster Abbey and St. 

Paul's, with genius and virtue, with public vene- 

ration and with imperishable renown ; not, as in 

our own humblest churches and churchyards, 
with everything that is most endearing in social 
and domestic charities, but with whatever is 
darkest in hnman nature and human dishonesty ; 
with the savage triumph of implacable enemies, 
with the inconstancy, ingratitude, and cowardice 
of friends, with all the miseries of fallen great- 
ness and of blighted fame.” The notices of the 
persons buried here have been very carefully 





compilec, and the volume makes very pleasant 
reading. It is appropriately dedicated to her 
Majesty the Queen. 





VABIORUM. 

“ Rounp aBout Lonpon,” by a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries (Stanford), is a little book 
which is not intended to compete with the two 
very interesting volumes on the same topic 
recently published by Mr. Murray; it neverthe- 
less contains sufficiently-long notices of places 
within a circle of twelve miles round the metro. 
polis to make it very valuable to those who con- 
template short walking excursions. Hatfield, 
Uxbridge, St. Alban’s, and other well-known 
spots, are all fairly treated in this little work, 
which has what Murray’s book at present has not, 
viz., &® map of the environs of London, greatly 
enhancing its usefalness to those who may be 
seeking from time to time for places to visit.—— 
The Church Builder (Rivingtons) for 1877 makes 
@ pretty little volume. This work has been en- 
larged, and the price increased, and now it 
includes more information than was previously 
the case, together with a number of very good 
illustrations. —— Persons with the humblest 
means seeking to obtain some knowledge of 
science can have no difficulty at this time in 
finding works of small cost affording them what 
they desire. We have on our table at this 
moment a dozen books of the kind; as, for 
example, “The Elements of Machine Design,” 
by W. Cawthorne Unwin (Longmans) ; “ Practi- 
cal Treatise on Mill-Gearing,” by Thomas Box 
(Spon) ; two volumes of Lardner’s “ Handbook 
of Natural Philosophy,” enlarged by Benjamin 
Lowey (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) (one treating 
of “‘ Mechanics,” the other of “ Heat’); not to 
mention a number of others, all of them being 
thoroughly reliable works, and published at low 
prices. ——“‘ The Amateur Mechanic’s Practical 
Handbook,” by Arthur H. G. Hobson (Long- 
mans), describes chiefly the different tools re- 
quired in the workshop, the uses of them, and 
how to use them. This is not the only book of 
its kind recently published, but it is in a more 
condensed form than some others, aud will be 
found very useful, at any rate in the colonies. 

“Locomotive Engine-Driving,” by Michael 
Reynolds (Crosby Lockwood & Co.), is a practical 
manual for engineers in charge of locomotive 
engines. It is evidently the work of one well 
acquainted with the subject, and if the drivers 
and firemen of locomotive engines throughout 
the kingdom could be brought to read it, they, 
as well as the public, would be advantaged. 
——“ The Compendium of Architectural Sheet- 
Metal Work,” edited by A. 0. Kittredge (Samp- 
son Low & Co.), is an American work,—a “ trade 
book” rather than otherwise; but it contains 
such a very large amount-of information on the 
subject of which it treats,—giving rules and 
directions for estimates, tables of roofing, of 
brackets, modillions, friezes, designs and prices 
of architectural ornaments, and drawings of 
cornices, window-caps, and so forth,—that we 
may safely recommend it for reference on this 
side of the Atlantic. —— “The Geological 
Survey of Indiana,” made during the year 1875, 
by E. T. Cox, State Geologist (published by the 
Centennial Company, Indianapolis), includes not 
merely accounts of the geology of the various 
parts of the State, but records the existence of 
all antiquities met with in the course of the 
survey. In Vanderburg county, the earthworks 
appear to have particular interest, and are 
described at some length. The United States 
Government deserve great praise for devoting 
money to these surveys, and Mr. E. T. Cox 
appears to have proved conclusively that he was 
the right man to be employed to carry out 
their views in the present case.——It is to be 
hoped that the attention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board authorities will be increasingly 
directed to the separation of pauper children 
and invalids from adult paupers and from un- 
unsuitable nurses, in consequence of what has 
recently occurred in a workhouse, near Birming- 
ham, where an attendant has been sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment for cruelly beating, 
with a leather strap, a miserable pauper, seventy- 
five years of age, blind, dumb, paralysed, and 
bedridden. In connexion with this case, the 
appearance, in the Contemporary Review (De- 
cember, 1877), of a very valuable paper on 
“Pauper Children,” by Mr. Francis Peek, is 
very timely. He advocates the enactment 
of a measure to prohibit the training of 
children in the same buildings with adult 
paupers, and to provide for their being brought 





up exclusively in District Schools, or jn 
grouped Village Homes, on the Mettray plan 
or by the Boarding.out system, individually, 
under regular supervision. He shows that the 
latter syetem is universally adopted in Scotland, 
where it works admirably in its moral, Sanitary, 
and economical results. 








Miscellanen. 


The “ Adelphi” and the Brothers Adam. 
In an interesting lecture delivered the other day 
at the hall of the Society of Arts (in connexion 
with the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union), Dean Stanley observed that as they 
went through London or elsewhere it was very 
instructive to ask always what was the meaning 
of the name of the place where they happened 
to be; he alwaye did. To take the place where 
they were at that moment,—John-street, Adel. 
phi, Strand. What did that mean? Some of 
them, of course, knew. Any one knowing 
Greek knew that Adelphi meant brothers; but 
why was it called “brothers” ? It was because 
there were four brothers named Adam, who 
came from Kirkcaldy. These brothers were great 
architects, and they determined to rescue the 
part of London where they were at that moment 
from the mud of the Thames; they were, in 
fact, the founders of the Embankment. They 
were named Robert, William, James, and John, 
and those streets were called after them, and 
would continue a memorial of their energy and 
how they kept together by their strong brotherly 
affection. 


Royal Scottish Academy.—The annual 
meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy was held 
on the 14th ult., Sir Daniel Macnee, president, 
in the chair. The principal business before the 
meeting was the election of three Associates in 
room of Messrs. George Reid, J. B. Macdonald, 
and John Smart, who were appointed Acade. 
micians in February. The Scotsman understands 
that the following gentlemen were e!ected to the 
vacancies in the order named :—Messrs. W. D. 
Mackay and D. W. Stevenson, Edinburgh ; and 
J. Docharty, Glasgow. <A fourth Associateship 
remains to be filled up; and there will be another 
vacancy created in February by the promotion 
of an Associate to the rank of Academician, in 
room of the late Mr. James Drummond. 


The Royal Windsor Tapestry Works.— 
The success which has attended the tapestry 
works at Old Windsor has necessitated their 
removal to Manor Lodge till a larger factory is 
erected for the accommodation of additional 
workmen. The tapestries which will be shown 
at the Paris Exhibition next year are nearly 
finished. A cartoon, representing a stag-huntin 
the reign of Henry VII., and one of several in- 
tended as designs for tapestry ordered by Mr. 
Christopher Sykes, M.P., has just been com- 
pleted by Mr. BE. M. Ward, R.A. The old 
tapestry damaged by the recent fire at Inverary 
Castle is in course of restoration at the works. 


St. Paul’s Churchyard.—The City Press 
hears that the efforts which have been made to 
secure to the people of London the ground round 
St. Paul’s Cathedral have been successful, and 
that an agreement will shortly be entered into 
between the Dean and Chapter and the Corpora- 
tion for this purpose. The contemplated im- 
provements include lowerivg the palings, re 
modelling the ground, planting trees, and making 
the necessary pathways. We have long urged 
that the railings here should be re-arranged. 


Paris Exhibition, 1878.—There will be an 
International Show of Breeding Stock in con- 
junction with the Universal Exhibition, and very 
handsome prizes will be given. Programmes 
and “Entry Forms” can be obtained on 
application at Canada Buildings, King-street, 
Westminster, 8.W. Intending exhibitors should 
make their entries by December 20th. The 
general superintendence of the Agricultural 
Department has been entrusted to Mr. Brandreth 
Gibbs. 


A Park from the Queen.—At a spesial 
meeting of the Heywood Local Board it was 
announced that the Queen had presented to 
town twenty acres of land for the purposes of ® 
public park, The money has been set apart by 
the Queen out of a sum exceeding 10,0001. whioh 
fellto her as Duchess of Lancaster through the 
death, without heirs, of Mr. C. M. Newhouse, of 
Heywood. 
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Ventilation, Wolverhampton Town-hall. 
Mr. G. Eastlake Thoms, borough engineer and 
surveyor, Wolverhampton, has presented a report 
to the public works committee as to the ventila- 
tion of the committee-rooms of the Town-hall. 
He says that, haviog carefully investigated the 
systems now in use, he has come to the conclu- 
sion that the system adopted by the Sanitary 
Engineering and Ventilation Company, London, 
is, on the whole, that which he has most con- 
fidence in recommending. By this system the 
admission of the air is accomplished by making 
an opening in the outer wall, generally at the 
floor-level, through which the air flows into the 
room by means of a vertical tube or pipe (about 
6 ft. high for ordinary apartments). In passing 
through this tube the air attains a velocity 
which carries it towards the top of the room, 
gradually spreading out as a spray, thereby 
mixing with the warmer air of the room, and 
then descending gradually. By this arrangement, 
the air at the top of a room is as fresh as that at 
the lower part, by reason of its being continually 
changed, and the temperature is also uniform 
throughout. Provision is made for intercepting 
dost, “blacks,” and other dirty particles. Directly 
the air is admitted through the perforated 
grating on the outside of the opening, it is 
deflected or thrown down on to a body of water, 
which at once arrests the floating particles with- 
out interfering with the inflow of the air. This 
water can be renewed, and the water-tray with 
its accumulation of dirt flashed out by occasion- 
ally pouring water down the tube. 


The Patent Laws.—In his address at the 
opening meeting of the Society of Arts on the 
21st ult., Mr. William Hawes dealt with a large 
number of interesting topics coming within the 
scope of the Society’s operations in the pro- 
motion of arts, manufactures, and commerce. 
Among the subjects dealt with was patent-law 
reform, Mr. Hawes remarking that ‘‘ one of the 
greatest difficulties in connexion with the patent- 
law is the determination of what is a new iuven- 
tion. It can hardly be maintained that a modi- 
fication or improvement in the arrangement of 
parts of a new machine can entitle the improver 
to a monopoly of the same duration as that given 
to the original inventor. An original inventor, 
or discoverer of a new process beneficial to the 
country at large, deserves reward. But, except 
in very exceptional cases, does the patent-law 
secure to him this reward? It would be better 
that a reward, however large, should be given 
by the State, when the novelty and public utility 
of an invention had been proved, than that 
thousands of useless paterits should be granted, 
by which progress in invention is retarded, and 
difficulties and impediments placed in the way 
of a real genius, who, after years of labour, per- 
fects that which he has long striven for, and then 
finds that he cannot proceed withont first meet- 
ing demands made upon him for claims for rights 
obtained under scheming and useless patents, 
taken out mainly for speculative purposes.” 


The Thames Steam Ferry, recently opened 
for traffic, is situated almost immediately over 
the Thames Tunnel. The works were commenced 
in October, 1875, when the first pile of the wharf 
on the Wapping side of the river was screwed 
by the then Lord Mayor, Alderman Stone. The 
landing.stages on each side are raised and 
lowered to suit the state of the tide by hydraulic 
machinery invented by Mr. F. E. Duckham (the 
engineer from whose plans the whole of the 
work has been carried out), and the means of 
Communication are two ferry-boats, the Pearl 
andthe Jessie May, each of which is 82 ft. in 
length by 42 ft. in breadth, with a carrying 
Capacity of fifty tons, accommodation being 
afforded for twelve two-horse vans, besides foot 
Passengers, The tariff is 1d. for a pedestrian ; 
Cattle, 6d. per head; cab, with fare, 8d., returning 
empty, free; and other vehicles from 8d. to 2s. 6d., 
according to the nnmber of horses by which 
they are drawn, and whether empty or laden. 


St. Luke’s Church, Old-street. — This 
church has been re-opened. It has been 
Closed for some months, in consequence of 
Certain dilapidations. The woodwork of the 
Seats had decayed, coffins had to be removed, 
a there was the want of general repair. 

© Ironmongers’ Company have helped the 
work of restoration, Mr. Warren De la Rue 

| Subscribed 2501., and with the aid of the 

Parishioners, the funds for the renovation have 

approached in amount. .The walls have 

Mos underpinned, and the interior of the fabric 
red. Mr, Blomfield was the architect, 


Cocoa House, Chester.—On the 17th alt., 
the “ Little Nag’s Head Cocoa House,” Chester, 
was opened by the Duke of Westminster, the 
owner. Formerly a public-house, the building 
has been altered to suit its new purpose. The 
ground-floor contains a restaurant, with smoking- 
room, kitchen, &c., in connexion therewith, and 
two staircases to the first-floor. On this floor 
there is a large club or refreshment room, ex- 
tending the whole width of the front, and a 
separate room for women in the rear, with con- 
venient offices. The attic floor is occupied by a 
club-room overlookiug the street, a manager's 
room, and bedrooms at the back. The frontage 
of the old building was in a line with the adjoin. 
ing houses; bat the new front has been set 
back on the ground story to allow greater width 
of pavement, the upper stories being projected 
to increase the area of the rooms and protect 
the bay windows. The timber framing of the 
front is executed in English oak, filled in with 
thin bricks on the first floor, and sgraffito work 
above, the latter being carried out by Messrs. 
Trollope & Sons. Messrs. F. T. Farrimond & 
Co., of Chester, were the general contractors. 
The carving of the tracery on the beams, &c., 
has been executed by Mr. Brown, the brick- 
work by Mr. Parrot, the plumbing by Mr. Isaac 
Williams, and the painting by Mr. Ellis, all of 
Chester; the whole from the designs of Mr. 
John Douglas, architect. 


The Rivers Pollution Act.—The third 
inquiry under the twelfth section of the Rivers 
Pollation Act was opeaed on the 23rd ult., at the 
town-hall, Barnet, by Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B.,C.E., 
the inspector appointed for the purposes of the 
above Act by the Local Government Board. The 
Local Board of Barnet, for some time past, have 
been put to great expense and inconvenience 
through legal proceedings which have been 
bronghé against them in consequence of the pol- 
lution of Dollis-brook by the sewage from their 
sewage works. Both in the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Judicature and at the 
Hereford Assizes in March last, proceedings had 
been instituted against them, and in both cases 
they were mulcted in costs. They now applied 
to the Local Government Board for a certificate 
under the 12th section of the Rivers Pollution 
Act, 1876, to the effect that the means used by 
them for rendering harmless the sewage matter 
flowing or carried into Dollis-brook (the cause 
of the litigation) from their sewage outfall works, 
are the best or only practicable and available 
means, and the inquiry was opened by Mr. Raw. 
linson for hearing the circumstances of the case, 
and of deciding as to the granting of such cer. 
tificate. The inquiry was adjourned. 


Blasting by Means of Dynamite.—Some 
interesting experiments to show the capabilities 
of dynamite as an explosive for blasting purposes, 
fired either by electricity or by fase, have jast 
taken place at the Forcett Limestone Quarries, 
near Darlington. The experiments, which were 
conducted by Mr. John Harris, for Nobel’s Ex. 
plosives Company, are asserted to have demon. 
strated the superiority of dynamite over gun- 
powder and other explosives as to safety, 
economy, and strength by the immense dis. 
placement and breaking up of the stone. It is 
also stated to have been proved that dynamite 
requires a strong percussion-cap to explode it, 
and that when set fire to in any other manner it 
merely burns harmlessly away. 


Liverpool Operative Plumbers’ Asso. 
ciation.—On the 19th ult., the eleventh annual 
tea-party and ball in aid of the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Benevolent Fund of the Liverpool 
Operative Plumbers’ Association, took place at 
St. George’s Hall. Upwards of 800 persons sat 
down to tea. After tea the chair was taken by 
Mr. Edward Whitley, Mr. David Bage, secretary of 
the ball committee, read the annual report, which 
showed that the amount realised by last year’s 
ball was 126.193. 2d. Of this sum there had 
been paid to widows and orphans 581. 15s.; to 
afflicted members, 491. 193.; and after paying 
some expenses there remained a balance of 
141, 193. 4d. 


Bow-street Police-court. — Application is 
intended to be made to Parliament in the 
ensuing session, on behalf of the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Works and Pablic Buildinge, 
fur an Act to empower the Commissioners to 
acquire and take, by compulsion or agreement, 
certain lands, houses, &c., for the purpose of 
erecting buildings and conveniences in connexion 
with the authorised new police-court, in lieu of 





the existing Bow-street Court. 


Stow-on-the-Wold.—The foundation-stone of 
@ new town-hall for Stow-on-the-Wold has been 
laid. The building, which will occupy a con- 
spicuous position in the Market-square, will 
consist, on the ground-floor, of library, 26 ft. by 
18 ft., and reading-room, 31 ft. by 17 ft.; gentle- 
men’s cloak-room, porch, hall, staircase, and 
custodian’s apartments; and on the first floor 
will be the assembly-room, 50 ft. by 24 ft., with 
committee and ante-rooms, and ladies’ cloak- 
room. The building will be Gothic in style. It 
will be built of Farmington stone, and roofed 
with Kinton Hill stone tiles. Mr. Medland is 
the architect, and Mr. Estcourt the builder, Mr. 
Saunders acting as foreman of works. The cost 
will be over 4,0001. 


The Darien Canal Scheme.—A note was 
read at the last meeting of the Academy of 
Science, Paris, from M. de Lesseps, who at the 
last Geographical Congress was appointed Presi- 
dent of a Commission to consider the best means 
of accomplishing international communication 
across Central America. The Commission, he 
stated, were in favour of the project of a canal, 
444 miles in length, that would traverse the 
Darien isthmus from the river Tayoa to the 
Atlantic, and would have the immense advantage 
of not requiring any locks. A tunnel, however, 
82 miles long, will have to be constracted, and 
to provide a passage for the largest vessels it 
will have to be 118 ft. high. The cost of the 
tunnel and other works is estimated at twenty- 
five millions sterling. 


Experiments with Hydrants.—The gas 
and water committee of the corporation of 
London have lately carried out a series of expe- 
riments in connexion with the hydrants which 
have been laid down in several parts of the City 
for immediate use in case of any outbreak of fire. 
No fewer than 100 of these hydrants have been 
completed and are ready for use, and about 150 
more will soon be ready. It is proposed that 
there shall be 1,000 of them in the City alone 
for fire-extinguishing purposes. At the experi- 
ments referred to the hydrants were in turn 
practically tested at the Royal Exchange, Dow- 
gate-hill, the Cannon-street Station of the South. 
Eastern Railway, and several other places. 


Improvement of Dwelling Houses.—0On 
the 17th ult, the fourth of a course of sanitary 
lectures at the Gloucester School of Science was 
delivered by Mr. F. W. Waller, on “ Comfort and 
Health in existing Homes.” The lecturer re- 
ferred to the necessity for greater legislative 
powers being passed to prevent overcrowding, to 
abate nuisances, and to compel builders to adopt 
proper sanitary precautions. Town houses might 
be periodically inspected, and the landlord 
granted a certificate of healthiness where it 
ought to be given, and no houses let without a 
proper certificate. Though this would cost 
money, @ vast amount would be saved in pre- 
ventible illness. 


A Railway King.—<Asa Foster, who died at 
Montreal on November 1, is stated to have been 
one of the most enterprising men inthe Dominion. 
He was contractor for part of the Grand Trunk 
Railway and for various other railways in 
Canada. On the accomplishment of the con. 
federation he was appointed tothe Senate of the 
Dominion, bat retired from it two years ago on 
receiving a contract for the construction of the 
Georgian Bay Branch of the Pacific Railway. 
At the time of his death he was actively engaged 
in making arrangements to complete this con. 
tract. 


Depression of Trade in South Wales.— 
The Times cites, as a proof the depressed state 
of the coal and iron trade in South Wales, the 
fact that there now stand in the parish of 
Merthyr alone the extraordinary number of 1,000 
houses unoccupied and untenanted. An exten- 
sive exodus of the working class has been going 
on for some time, and colliers who have for 
years lived in the district have now left it for 
the county of Monmouth, or the more flourishing 
fields of the Rhondda Valley. 


The Middle Level Outfall Sluice.—The 
new sluice at the Middle Level Works, near Lynn, 
has been opened. The engineer is Sir John 
Hawkshaw, and the contractor Mr. Webster. The 
cost is between 40,0001. and 60,0001., and by it 
200,000 acres are to be drained, and rivers to 
the extent of 200 miles. The sluice is in sub- 
stitation of syphons, which will now be discon. 
tinued. It is said that the fen country of the 





Isle of Ely will now be safe from inundation. 
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The Masons’ Strike.—Mr. Bull, the con- 
tractor for the New Law Courts, having been in 
Germany some time for the purpose of selecting 
for himself men capable of work, and willing to 
come to this country to serve him, has been so 
far successful that he returned to the works on 
Wednesday morning with 129 German masvns. 
In each instance the men have signed a contract 
for twelve months, their pay averaging from 7d. 
to 9d. the hour. Fifteen German masons, who 
came to this country of their own accord,—pay- 
ing their own passage,—commenced work on 
Tuesday at the Law Courts, and they report that 
fifteen others will shortly follow their example. 
It is said that the American masons aresosatisfied 

‘ with their position that the wives and families of 
several of them are now on their way to England 
to join them. 


The “Premium ” Door and Gate Spring. 
At first sight the position of the spring (which 
is shown by an illustration in our advertising 
columns) would seem to render it liable to 
bulging, but experience of it contradicts this 
impression, It is one of the simplest and 
cheapest of springs that we know of for the 
intended purpose, and if it be found to endure 
{as we have little doubt wil! be the case) it 
can scarcely fail to come into use, 


Site for Cleopatra’s Needle.—We are glad 
to hear that Mr. John Dixon has sought and 
obtained permission to erect another dummy 
obelisk (in addition to that placed in Parliament- 
square) on the Victoria Embankment, either at 
the foot of Northumberland-avenue or inside the 
railings of the gardens opposite the York Steps, 
about midway between Waterloo and Charing- 
cross Bridges, as he may deem best. 


The Model Bye-Laws.—The report on the 
“ Model Bye.laws”’ by the Council of the Liver. 
pool Architestural Society is worth the attention 
of those who are investigating their worth or 
otherwise. The reporters consider the proposed 
laws on the whole “ grievous and oppressive.” 
The report is printed by J. A. D. Watts & Co., 
Liverpool. 

Serious Fire at a Builder’s.—On Monday 
morning, between nine and ten, a fire of a very 
extensive character happened in the larger pile 
of buildings belonging to Messrs. F. J. Terry & 
Co., builders, &c., of Effra-parade, High-road, 
Bromley, Kent. It is underatood that Messrs. 
Terry’s business will not in any way be delayed 
through the fire. 


Glasgow University.—The Marquis of Bute 
has offered to build, at his own expense, and to 
resent to the University of Glasgow, the grand 
ll of the new buildings, according to designs 
pro by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A. It is esti- 
mated that the building will cost from 70,0001. 
to 80,0001. 


Competition Plans for Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases.—The Maidenhead Town 
Council have awarded the first premium to the 
author of the plans under the motto “ Ad Rem,” 
and the second premium to the author of the 
plans under the motto “ Serio.” 


Northfleet Brick Company.—Some of our 
readers may be interested in knowing of the for. 
mation of a company under this title for the 
purpore of acquiring and working a leasehold 
property at Northfleet, Kent, for the manafac- 
ture of bricks. 





Sinking of the Roadway, Shoe-lane.—On 
Monday morning some alarm was occasioned 
in Shoe-lane by reason of the sinking of a por- 
tion of the roadway and footways at the northern 
end of the thoroughfare lying between the bridge 
close to Dr. Parker’s chapel and Charterhouse- 
street. This subsidence appears to have been 
caused by excavations in the vacant land on 
both sides of the street, carried on at a great 
depth below the foundation of the buildings 
which had previously stood there. 


Dray’s Patent Concealed Urinal. — This 
heading itself explains the merit claimed for 
Dray’s arrangement. It is a great improve. 
ment upon the intrusive affair often seen, and 
in a case under our own eye has acted for some 
time perfectly well. 








TENDERS. 


For proposed alterations at the Prince of Wales 
Tavern, 119, Hampstead-road, for Mr. G, K, Turnham, 
Mr, J. R. Furniss, architect :— 

Batchelder......00+....00ee000 toeceees tteee 
Sommerville & Smith...... 
Evers ....000 


Gould & Brand - 
Ashby & Nicholls ccccosscsscccssorses 


For alterations and additions to the Stafford Hotel, 
Paddington. Messrs, Bird & Walters, architects, Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

Newman & Mann seveecescssees GU20 0 
Temple & Foster ........ Secagennieces [GLARE 
Lawrance =" 
Brass ... 
Williams & Son 
Mark 























Nightingale essssssccssssssscsssssseee 
Langridge & Sons.....0....000 oversee 
Anley (accepted)........+4 eoccceeeee 


ocoooocoocoecoo 
oeocooooooeocoeco 





For Llanbister schools, Messrs. Haddon Brothers, 
architects, Quantities supplied :— 
Speake (accepted). ’ 





For rebuilding Black Lion public house, Whitefriars. 
for Mr, Causton. Messrs. Groome & Dixon, architects, 
Mr. O. Kirkly, surveyor :— 

Stamp & Bowtle ...cccccrresseseee £2,445 
Steel Bros 2,410 
Lawrence soe 2,403 
Langmead & Way « 2,390 
TIADOWS cesses ccessscsveonessensceee sovee 25340 
Patman & Fotheringham .,........ 2,285 








For Chiswick main drainage. Contract No.2. Engines, 
pumps, and machinery. Mr. H.O. Smith, engineer :— 
Thwaites & Carbutt c.rcccccscssses £3,775 0 
Jackson ... 
Amos & Smith ....,...000008 evcccccces 








it 
Hayward, Tyler, & Co..... 
Young & Co . 
Vulcan Foundry Company ..... 
Moreland & Son . 
Holroyd, Horsford, & Wilson... 
DP Ana0n BGO,  sccssevsescesvecssvesece 
Oliver & Co, wes. oe cesceeee: eoccvetoee 
Mason & Co... 00 
Stott & Co. 
Gwynne .... 
oe & Co. 


Swift & Dod 
North Moor Company 2,10 
Hathorn, Davis, Campbell, & Co. 1,990 0 





eooomomoooocoecoeoeaceoo 





For converting and finishing two carcasses into show- 
rooms and warehouses, at Folkestone, for Mr, John Banks 
Mr, o—— J. Reeve, architect :— : 

PTO connec suivnivondeqennvetcodessss evo &1,1 
Prebble 140 ° 





For pulling down and erecting a new front to t¢ 
toria Inn, Folkestone, for Messrs. A. Langton & P ny ba 
Burgess J. Reeve, architect :— . 
Petts (accepted). ’ 





For Hereford Middle-class College. Quantiti 
plied, Mr. F. R. Kempson, architect :— a lit 
Baker & Sons £16,800 0 
Wood & Sons .....s00000 0 
ee tee 
Wingate &Son‘., 
Colman Brothers 
Welsh 
Stephens & Bastow * 
BOWES wcccoccccscccssssercccecsescoeece 


Oeteee eeeseeee® Ob eeerecertcenees 


13,479 





uu 
Thompson & Roberts ........ ecceeee 9,000 
Chure wae 
Stephens & Bastow. 

Brock & Bruce 

King 
Jones & Co, 
Robertson ....00..scccecesseve apicneienNs 








0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
For warehouse at Sharpness, Quantities supplied := 
Chubb £3,601 0 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





For staircases in Hopton Wood and Parkspring stone 
to shops in Moorgate-street, for Mr, Cave. Mr, Pearson, 
architect :— 

Beevers ..ccccssscoesccsssvevcccsens coves £1,295 0 0 
Tilney & Co. 1,000 0 0 
Maslin Bros......... eceeccveccccessese . 75415 0 








For erecting three premises, Salisbury-court, Fleet. 
street. Mr, A. Peebles, architect :— 
Langmead & Way (accepted), 





For block of four cottages, Maidenhead, for Mr, J.J, 
Britton. Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury, architect :— 
Woodbridge (accepted) ..... sroreee 730 0 0 





For granaries, &c., for Messrs, Gibson & Co, Mr. E, J, 
Shrewsbury, architect :— 
Woodbridge (accepted) £400 0 0 


For proposed house and stables, at Crouch-end, for Mr, 
H. Ryder. Mr, W. Trehearne, architect, Mr, R, §, 
Wardle, surveyor :— 

Patman & Fotheringhan ......... — 0 


0 
Anle 860 0 0 
oe eenesccssooccscceseesccccoesoorce 1,835 00 
Nightingale .....0..:-::cccsseeeeeeee 1,816 0 0 


Langmead & Way... peeseccssses - 1,745 0 0 


For the erection of a detached house in Holly Park, for 
po J. Wilson, Messrs. W. Waymouth & Son, archi- 
ects :— 
Sheffield & Prebble £810 0 0 
Smith & Co. 804 0 0 




















oveveee 





For detached house at Mount-pleasant, Messrs, W, 
Waymouth & Son, architects :— 
Smith & Co. .rcccccssrscssrscsvercssserses OLD 0 0 





For joinery for Mr. W. Perry, Mr. J. Ashby, atchi« 
tect :—= 

Torode PITTI £520 17 6 ! 

38 8 0 








Weber ...<cocccccccccccercesccccccccccece 

Brock & Bruce 

Dowlangd......scccrsccscessece 

Bowers wes 

Longman ..ssoccecsssees 

Smitheman 

Fowler ... 

Thomas (accepted) 
[How is this to be 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. C0. 0.—E. L. G.—S.—8. P.—S. H. B—J. & Son.—J. F. & Son.— 
W. BH.—M. & Co.—F.C. P.—H. W.—Victoria—J. B.—L. A. Re 
T. D.B.—G. R.—J. B. R.—J. L.—H. C.—J. A.—L. & W.—J. T= 
H, O. 8.—M. (ne).—F. T. (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out buoks and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must bo sccmmmaniel 
by the name and address of the sender, not for 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


——, 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P, E, CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, EC. 


.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 








